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Highs and Lows, Earnings 


AN ESSENTIAL NEW 
INVESTOR’S BOOK IS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


HIS book shows annual per share Earnings and 

Dividends, as well as Price Range each year from 
1931 to 1941 inclusive. Every common stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange is included. 


It is the first time we have ever compiled these important data in a single tabulation—to 
enable you to find instantly the High and Low, as well as the Earnings and Dividends, 
of any of the stocks, for any year (1931 to 1941), just when you want to. This book also 
shows yearly average of the 10-year Earnings and Dividends for each stock. 


Send $1 for this book alone —or $12.50 for the book 
_and a yearly subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD. 


THIS BIG REFERENCE BOOK FOR INVESTORS 
IS WORTH MANY TIMES ITS PRICE 


UR 280-page indexed book contains 2,066 of our famous “Stock Facto- 
graphs” as they appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD from May 29, 1940 
to February 18, 1942. There are 1,075 regular “Stock Factographs”, 550 con- 
densed “Factographs” of New York Curb issues and 164 condensed “Stock 
Factographs” of industrial and insurance stocks traded in “Over the Counter”, 


Stocks—1931 to 1941 


Stock Factographs also 277 condensed “Factographs” of New York Curb Preferreds. 
OO Whe it Each “Stock Factograph” contains the essential facts and figures the investor 
“ic conranits on Tau nev vous must know when he is trying to decide whether to buy, or to continue holding, a 
particular security. Frequent reference to our “Stock Factographs” will add 
— much to your investment success. 
no ee You may obtain this very valuable $3.85 investment book for only $1.95— 
a wom provided you send $12 at the same time for a year’s subscription for FINAN- 


CIAL WORLD’s 3-Fold Investment Service. Remit $13.95 in all. 
Mail This Coupon Before September I to Achieve Investment Efficiency 


FINANCIAL WORLD, JL 29 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 
(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment 
facts and analyses). . 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual—‘‘INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”. : 


(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities’ advice monthly by letter as per your 
rules. 


(e) “10 Year Earnings and Dividend Record” (1931 to 1941) and “BARGAINS IN" 
STOCKS”. 


NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


(1) Add $1.95 to any offer for Indexed Refer- 
ence Book Containing 2,066 “Factographs”. 
Price alone $3.85. 


(1) Add 50 cents extra for new _ book, 
“11-YEAR TABULATION OF PRICE 
RANGE, DIVIDENDS AND EARN- 
INGS”. Book alone $1. 


() Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giving 


(f) “HOW WIDOWS AND RETIRED PEOPLE CAN INVEST $10,000, $25,000, ( J 
ratings and vital data on 4,800 bonds. Price 


$50,000", “65 STOCKS SELLING FOR LESS THAN NET WORKING 


CAPITAL” and ‘‘10-Year Dividend Honor Roll”. alone $2. 
Leather Bound) books, “FINANCIAL 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Another Year 
Of Sound 
Financial 
Progress 


The Farm and Home financial state- 
ment of year ending June 30, 1942, 
shows financial progress. 

© Assets increased $2,334,873.47, now 

totaling $21,666,692.67. 


@ Loans and contracts increased 
$2,253,697.91 to total of 
$19,982,865.42. 


@ Shareholders’ investments increased 
$1,576,071.29 to $18,909,790.55. 


© Contingent Fund and undivided 
profits increased $134,160.18 to a 
total of $1,004,027.84. 


@ Total reserves now $2,102,851.90. 
@ Association paid and credited divi- 
dends totaling $604,896.75. 

Banks — Trust Companies — Trustee 
— Trust Estates and Insurance Com- 
panies as well as thousands of individ- 
uals are finding that investments in 
FARM and HOME Insured Invest- 
= Certificates are profitable and 
safe. 


CURRENT DIVIDEND RATE 


Write us for complete financial statement 
and other literature. 


FARM and HOME 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Nevada, Missouri 


DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on August 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record on July 15, 1942. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
June 25, 1942 TREASURER 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA., JULY 17, 1942 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of twentty-five cents ($.25) per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable September 15, 1942, to 
qa of record at the close of business August 15, 
942, 

S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 
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Price Ranger 


Use the "Price Ranger’, a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets ‘are each by 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 
individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order 
accepted. 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 
Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


ew Liberty St., New York 


Well selected and properly man- 
aged real estate is a very desirable 
investment. And as an inflation 
hedge, it is regarded as well above- 
average. 


Note the offerings on page 21 


Huyler’s 
President 

R. Emerson 
Swart 


Michigan born 
—a product of 
Detroit. 

Public school 
educated and 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan (B.S. in M.E.)—also at- 
tended New York University Law 
School. . . . Started career in the 
automobile business in 1922 as assi- 
tant district sales manager of Hudson 
Motor Car Company, but a year later 
switched to the investment banking 
field, joining P. W. Chapman & 
Company as a vice president... . In 
1929 he was elected president of 
Community Water Service Corpora- 
tion and a director of several public 
utility operating companies—these 
positions he held until 1931 when he 
resigned to organize his own invest- 
ment banking firm, R. E. Swart & 
Company. . . . Last month he liqui- 
dated his organization to accept the 
presidency of Huyler’s—he will con- 
tinue to serve as chairman of the 
board of Southeastern Gas & Water 
Company. Married—no children. 


B.& S. 


Carrier 
Corporation 
President 


Cloud 
Wampler 


Son of a mid- 
western school 
teacher — born 
in Hallville, 
Illinois. . .. 


Finfoto 
Public school educated and finished 


his schooling at Knox College 
(B.S.), earning part of his way by 
clerking in a shoe store. . . . Started 
his career in the investment banking 
business, originally in the bond de- 
partment of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. . . . Left his job in 1916 
to enter the First Officers’ Training 


Camp at Fort Sheridan, IIl., where 
he was commissioned as a first lieu- 
tenant of infantry, U.S. Army... . 
Following service in France during 
the war he returned to the invest- 
ment banking field, and after being a 
vice president of Taylor, Ewart & 
Company for ten years, he became 
associated with Lawrence Stern & 
Company as vice president. .. . 
When the latter firm became Stern, 
Wampler & Company in 1938 he be- 
came active head of the business and 
continued in that capacity until his 
election as executive vice president 
of Carrier Corporation in August of 
last year. . . . He was elected presi- 
dent last month. Hobby: collecting 
etchings. Favorite sports: horseback 
riding and fishing. Father: two 
daughters. 


Cook 
Electric 
President 
Walter C. 
Hasselhorn 


Chicago born 
and raised. ... 
Attended Lane 
Technical High 
School and Ar- 


Hays MacFarland 
mour Institute of Technology and 
completed his formal education at the 


University of Chicago. . . . Started 
his career as a machinist, but after 
working for the International Har- 
vester Company and Western Elec- 
tric Company he secured his first ex- 
ecutive appointment as _ furniture 
plant superintendent and production 
manager of H. L. Schroeder Manu- 
facturing Company. . . . In 1928 he 
joined the engineering firm of Ste- 
venson, Jordan & Harrison as a part- 
ner and seven years later he became 
vice-president and general manager 
of the W. K. Kellogg Company—this 
was the stepping stone to the presi- 
dency of the Cook Electric Company, 
the position he now holds. While not 
a “joiner,” he nonetheless takes an 
active interest in the Union League 
Club and Economic Club of Chicago. 
Calls his favorite hobby: “Meeting 
people.” Father: one daughter. 
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WHAT STOCK GROUPS ARE 


BEST INFLATION HEDGES? 


here are many 

definitions of 
inflation, but the 
1919-20 boom 
meets most of the 
tests which are ap- 
plied by economists 
of varying shades 
of opinion. In com- 
parison with the 
average of monthly price ranges for 
1918, composite industrial stock prices 
indexes showed a gain of 50 per 
cent at the 1919 high. The following 
stock groups recorded an advance of 
50 per cent or more (but less than 
100 per cent) in this period: Cigar- 
ettes, food products, building sup- 
plies, clothing, meat packing, oils, 
leather, machinery, office equipment, 
railroad equipment, retail trade and 
sugar. 


INFLATED PRICES 


Gains of 100 per cent or more were 
shown by automobiles, automobile ac- 
cessories, drugs, household equip- 
ment, paper, shoes, textiles and tire 
and rubber. The coal stock group 
was up about 33 per cent, chemicals 
30 per cent and agricultural imple- 
ments 40 per cent. Stock groups 
whose performance was substantially 
worse than the average included util- 
ities, railroads, copper and _ brass, 
electrical equipment and steel. Stocks 
in these groups generally showed lit- 
tle net change from the average for 
1918 to the 1919 high, in which year 
the majority of the industrials 
reached their early post-war peaks. 
(A few groups, including clothing, 
textiles and chemicals sold higher in 
1920 than the 1919 tops.) 
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Circumstances differ greatly from previous inflation- 
ary periods but there are certain characteristics of the 
various stock groups which do not change, and which 
are helpful in gauging inflation possibilities. Status of 
seventeen prominent groups discussed briefly. 


Even in this brief summary, one 
can find a number of developments 
which do not conform with the usual 
concepts of the action of stock groups 
in an inflationary period. The first 
post-war irflation was not limited in 
its manifestations to stocks and real 
estate, but also took hold in com- 
modity prices. The general level of 
non-agricultural commodity prices 
rose almost 50 per cent from early 
1919 to the second quarter of 1920, 
and wages were also in a strong up- 
ward trend during this period. Fol- 
lowing the usual textbook maxims, 
one would expect to find utility and 
rail stocks declining under such cir- 
cumstances and basic commodity 
groups advancing. But the public 
service industry groups showed little 
net change from the end of 1918 to 
the close of the following year, and 
not much further decline during 1920. 
The copper group had a small de- 
cline from early 1918 to the end of 
1919 and sold off sharply with the 
general market in the latter part of 
that year. 

This is largely explained by earlier 
developments. Average prices for the 
rail and utility groups for the year 
1919 were 20 to 25 per cent below 
the 1916 median, while the 1919 level 
for industrials was well above the 


1916 average, with 
the 1919 top several 
points higher than 
the best of 1916. 
Copper prices mov- 
ed sharply against 
the trend, declining 
from about 25 
cents a pound at 
the end of 1918 to 
a low of 15 cents the following year 
(1919 average, 18.9 cents). In this 
industry, the post-war demand was 
not sufficient to absorb the large sup- 
plies resulting from heavy wartime 
expansion and the liquidation of war 
stocks and scrap. 


LAGGARD CHEMICALS 


While the usual high regard for 
chemicals as an inflation hedge finds 
limited support in the 1918-19 action 
of this group, it may be noted that 
the average for this group reached a 
higher level in 1922 than in 1919, 
although the general industrial aver- 
age for that year was well below both 
the war and early post-war peaks. 
This industry received a strong im- 
petus in the early 1920s from the de- 
velopment of lines which had for- 
merly been controlled by German 
producers, important properties hav- 
ing been acquired from the Alien 
Property Custodian. The sensational 
rise in automobile stocks—contrast- 
ing with the mediocre showing of mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing—reflected 
the dynamic growth of what had 
previously been an “infant” industry. 

This record brings home the point 
that there are special considerations 
affecting the status of individual in- 
dustries which often exert a stronger 
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influence upon the market action of 
certain groups than the economic ef- 
fects of a broad inflationary move- 
ment. This will doubtless also hold 
true in any inflation arising from 
World War II. 

Nevertheless, the summary sup- 
ports the division of the stock list into 
four classifications, which have char- 
acteristics that make them generally 
desirable or undesirable in times of 
inflation. These are (1) regulated 
public service industries; (2) com- 
modity stocks (primary producers) ; 
(3) inventory stock (processors) ; 
and (4) other manufacturers. In so 
far as it is reasonable to generalize, 
the members of the first group are 
unpromising holdings, while the ma- 
jority of the second and third should 
do better than average. The fourth 
group includes a wide diversity of 
enterprises, and the characteristics of 
the individual company must be the 
basis for making appraisals. 

Tax factors and other variables 
which cannot be predicted accurately 
at the present time will have to be 
taken into consideration in the ad- 
justment of portfolios to inflationary 
trends as they develop in the future. 
However, the following outline of the 


for 


Will Labor Take 
All the Profits? 
—o— 
Diversification as a Factor 
in Portfolio Building 


position of major industry groups 
should prove helpful, at least to this 
extent: it will indicate the reasons 
why some classifications may be ex- 
pected to advance (in varying de- 
grees) in an inflation—while others, 
if they do not decline, are likely to 
do little better than hold their own. 

As a general premise, switching 
from cash or the equivalent into equi- 
ties to safeguard capital values is good 
policy in an inflationary period, but 
lack of regard for the characteristics 
of the stocks chosen in even more 
dangerous than similar neglect in 
times when markets are dominated 
by other influences. And—as a note 
of caution which may be especially 


CORN PRODUCTS’ EARNINGS 
CUT BY TAX CHARGE-OFFS 


ges 3 a 67 per cent increase, 
Corn Products’ operating profit 
for the first six months of the year 
came to $15.9 million, up $6.4 million 
-over the result for the corresponding 
period of 1941 (and a gain of $10.3 
million, or 18 per cent, above that of 
the 1940 half-year). Sales figures 
are not published on an interim basis, 
but some idea of the expansion which 
has occurred in the company’s busi- 
ness so far this year may be obtained 
from the fact that for the first five 
months the domestic corn grind 
was about 33 per cent above a year 
ago. 
In common with most other com- 
panies, however, taxes are cutting 
’ deeper and deeper into profit mar- 
gins. Reserves set up out of the six 
months’ results for income and excess 
profits taxes amounted to $10.8 mil- 
lion, which compares with $4.3 mil- 
lion a year ago and with $1.7 million 
for the same 1940 period. Tax charge- 
offs made this year were on a basis of 


a 45 per cent normal tax and an 8714 
per cent normal and surtax, which 
would seem to be ample provision 
against whatever are the exact levies 
likely to be carried by the final ver- 
sion of the tax bill. 

On a per share basis, the result 


for the half-year is $1.30, which com- 


pares with $1.59 per share for the 
initial six months of 1941. It has been 
reported that reserves against foreign 
contingencies exceed the amount 
which has actually been received as 
foreign dividends ; thus the 1942 earn- 
ings figures are in effect a reflection 
of Corn Products’ domestic business 
only. In more normal times, foreign 
operations provide an important 
source of revenues. Last year, for 
instance, dividends received from for- 
eign companies were the equivalent 
of 46 per share of common stock, 
against 79 cents in 1940. 

Reported earnings for the full year 
1941 came to $3.37 a share; and for 
1940, $3.10 a share. Beginning 1926, 


relevant to the intermediate term fu- 
ture—beware of an “inflation mar- 
ket” which shows advances in prac- 
tically all groups. 


AUTOMOBILES: The urge to 
convert money into goods in an infla- 
tion increases volume, and—in a post- 
war inflation—this gain should be 
sufficient to offset the rise in costs, 
but the group does not include out- 
standing inflation hedges. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES: Bet- 
ter than the average of the general 
manufacturing field. 


CHEMICALS: Among the best 
inflation stocks, but vulnerable to ex- 
cess profits taxes. In a post-war in- 
flation—assuming repeal of EPT— 
this group would be a favorite with 
investors seeking to maintain pur- 
chasing power of capital funds. 


COMMUNICATIONS: (See 
public utilities.) In addition to the 
drawbacks common to the utility 
field, the telephone and _ telegraph 
companies have a high ratio of pay- 
rolls to gross income. In times when 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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dividends of at least $3 a share have 
been paid each year (larger amounts 
were paid 1928-31, and in 1936), and 
the January, April and July pay- 
ments this year were all made at a 75- 
cent quarterly rate. 

The $3 dividend has been contin- 
ued a number of times in the past 
when not fuly earned: in 1932, when 
$2.77 was shown; 1935, $2.62; and 
1937, $2.52. Whether this policy will 
be continued in the face of the cer- 
tainty of high taxes for at least sev- 
eral years ahead, remains a question 
for the management to answer (next 
dividend meeting is scheduled for 
about September 24). 

So far as financial position is con- 
cerned, a dividend rate not quite cov- 
ered by earnings could be maintained 
for a considerable time. Latest bal- 
ance sheet (1941 year-end) showed 
cash and equivalent of $33.9 million, 
equal to more than $13 per share of 
common, and nearly three times all 
current liabilities. 
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COMMON SHARE GROUP FOR 
INCOME, PLUS PROSPECTS 


H are five stocks representing 
companies in as many different 
industries, and ranging in price from 
16 to about 47. But they all ap- 
pear to have this in common: Indi- 
cated tax position is better than aver- 
age (relative to market prices), and 
earnings results during the period of 
the war should make reasonably sat- 
isfactory comparisons with those de- 
rived during more normal times. 
Furthermore, for none of these com- 
panies will the war’s end bring with 
it the disappearance of markets and 
a more or less permanent shrinkage 
of earnings. 


PEACE STOCKS 


American Home Products and 
Loews have had no transition prob- 
lems ; they are continuing to turn out 
the same products as those of peace- 
time, and will continue to do so. 
They do not face the adverse effects 
of the general curtailment in other 
directions of products for civilian 
consumption. Neither are they likely 
to have to make any important oper- 


ating readjustments at the termina- 
tion of the conflict. 

Phillips Petroleum operates in a 
section of the country which is likely 
to be among the last to come under 
gasoline rationing. As an offset to 
reduced motoring in the company’s 
territory, Phillips already is supply- 
ing the armed forces with increasing 
amounts of high-octane aviation gaso- 
line, and later on its synthetic rubber 
production should contribute impor- 
tantly to revenues. Aggressive man- 
agement and heavy emphasis on re- 
search give company an above-aver- 
age longer term outlook. 

Borg-Warner and National Cash 
Register have had to convert nearly 
all of their facilities, with implements 
of warfare now being turned out in- 
stead of the companies’ normal lines. 
Profit margins on this type of busi- 
ness are of course narrow, but large 
volumes are expected to result in rea- 
sonably good total operating profits. 
Final net for this year will depend 
to great extent on the final terms of 
the tax bill. 


A selection of five 
sound common stocks, 
representing as many 
industries, which af- 
ford an average yield 
of over 6'4 per cent on 
the basis of 1941 divi- 
dends, and appear to 
have promising pros- 
pects. 


In the tabulation, estimated Excess 
Profits Tax exemptions given for the 
respective companies are based on the 
40-94 per cent rates as originally set 
up by the House Ways & Means 
Committee. Because of the virtual 
certainty that the Senate will make 
changes in the rates as passed last 
week by the House itself, no attempt 
has been made to recalculate the esti- 
mated exemptions under a 45-90 per 
cent tax plan. Thus the figures 
shown are to be regarded as merely 
a rough approximation of the prob- 
able tax position of each respective 
issue. 


DIVIDEND STATUS 


The indications are that sufficient 
earnings would be left to each com- 
pany to cover the dividend rates paid 
last year, under any bill likely to be 
passed by both the Senate and the 
House. It may be that a duplication 
of 1941 payments will not be seen in 
all cases, but expected totals for 1942 
will still afford a good over-all yield 
for the group as a whole. 


FIVE 


STOCKS IN GOOD POSITION 


Earn. per share————\ 
*EPT Year Interim 
Common Stock Exempt. 1941 1942 1941 

American Home Products........ $3.40 $5.12 a—$1.53 a—$1.38 
2.25 3.20 a— 0.80 a— 0.69 
ens 3.40 b— 6.15 c— 2.80 c— 2.91 
National Cash Register........... 1.40 2.00 a— 0.30 a— 0.51 
Phillips Petroleum .............. 2.75 3.92 a— 0.74 a— 0.76 


*_See text for explanation. a—First quarter. 


b—Yeare ended August. 


c—28 weeks to March. 


Dividends Yield 
So far Recent Based on 
1941 1942 Price ’°41 Div. 
$2.80 $1.40 48 5.8% 
2.00 0.80 25 8.0 
3.00 1.00 42 7.1 
1.25 0.75 17 aa 
2.25 1.00 40 5.6 
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RECORD VOLUME FOR 


MEAT PACKERS 


But price ceilings and higher taxes 
squeeze profit margins and suggest 
lower earnings for the current year. 


emand for meat products for the 
. D current year will exceed anything 
that the packing industry has wit- 
nessed so far in its history. Four 
factors are chiefly responsible for this 
development: (a) Increasing general 
purchasing power; (b) the growing 
number of men in the armed forces, 
who on a per capita basis consume 
almost three times as much meat as 
the civil population; (c) increasing 
employment in the heavy war indus- 
tries, where labor requires larger 
meat rations; (d) growing demand 
for meat products by the United Na- 
tions under Lend-Lease. 


PEAK RECORD 


Last year this country’s consump- 
tion of meat reached an all time rec- 
ord of 19.2 billion pounds. Lend- 
Lease requirements alone for the cur- 
rent year are estimated at 2.6 billion 
pounds, and production should reach 
22.7 billion pounds, leaving some 
19.1 billion pounds for domestic con- 
sumption. Hence the country is fac- 
ing no real shortage, this figure com- 
paring with a 1931-1940 average 
consumption of 16.6 billion pounds. 

However, there will be some shifts 
in the various kinds of meat available 
for domestic consumption. Pork 
products should drop to 8.6 billion 
pounds for 1942 as compared with 
9.1 billion pounds consumed last 
year, but the available beef and veal 


should increase to 9.6 billion pounds 
from the 9.2 billion pounds in 1941, 
Depending of course upon further 
developments in the various war 
theatres, Lend-Lease requirements of 
the United Nations may advance 
materially above the present estimate. 
There is, for instance, the possibility 
that Russia may have to import large 
amounts of meat if the war should 
go through the next two years, as a 
large part of Russia’s animals were 
located in the territory now overrun. 
The producers of beef would prob- 
ably benefit from such a develop- 
ment, especially if the process of beef 
dehydration becomes more perfected. 
The largest amount of Lend-Lease 
meat products goes of course to the 
United Kingdom, which even in 
normal times takes almost three- 
quarters of the world’s total meat ex- 
ports. With increasing scarcity of 
shipping space, imports from the 
United States are being given pref- 
erence over the longer lanes from 
South America and Australia. 
Normally such increases in volume 
as expected for 1942 would mean 
corresponding gains in profits for the 
meat packers—if the price factor 
were right. But here enters Mr. 
Henderson with his price ceilings, 
which were imposed upon pork prod- 
ucts on May 21 and upon beef and 
veal on July 13 last. These maximum 
prices, as was to be expected, have 


.really become minimum prices, and 


there are instances where farmers 
have been withholding livestock from 
the market when prices threatened 
to weaken. 

These ceiling prices together with 
higher taxes are squeezing profit 
margins to such an extent that in 
most instances net per share for the 
current fiscal year (which ends Octo- 
ber 31) will be below the favorable 
showings of the previous period when 
all companies benefited from the ris- 
ing trend in meat prices, especially 
for pork products, which normally 
are the chief money maker for the 
meat packing industry. No such 
windfall is expected this year, as con- 
ditions practically eliminate inventory 
profits from rising prices. 

The meat packing industry as a 
whole has had a very erratic earnings 
record because of its dependence 
upon fluctuations in livestock prices, 
and over a period of years the return 
on the invested capital has been rela- 
tively small. 


Armour & Company (lIIl.), 
combined holding and operating com- 
pany ranks second among the leading 
meat packers. In addition to meat 
the company does a large business 
in by-products such as wool, hides, 
fertilizer, glue and soap, and also in 
butter and eggs. Its selling and dis- 
tributing facilities are handled by its 
Delaware subsidiary, which also owns 
a number of plants in South America. 
The company is rather heavily capi- 
talized with $63.1 million of funded 
debt, $53.1 million of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred of the Delaware company 532,- 
996 shares of $6 prior preferred and 
33,715 shares of $7 preferred ahead 
of the 4,065,800 shares of common. 
The common stock’s earnings record 
has been poor, with deficits reported 
in four years since 1929 and divi- 
dends paid in only 1937 and 1938. 


(Please turn to page 25) 


Statistical Position of Leading Meat Packers 


—Net per Share— 


—Dividends Paid— 


for Fiscal Year 
Common -ended Oct. 31 So Far Recent Status of 
Stock: 1940 1941 1941 1942 Price Preferreds 
Armour & Co. (Ill.).... $0.28 $1.95 *None None 3 the arrears on : div. issue 
; $14 arrears on 7% pref. 
Cudahy Packing Co.... 3.29 6.58 None None 10 £ ) $12 arrears on 6% pref. 
a eg 1.89 - 2.90 $1.50 §$1.50 22 None outstanding. 
J eS 0.85 2.56 None None 4 {| $3 arrears. 


*Last dividend in 1937. + Paid $1.50 in 1941 and $4.50 so far in 1942. 


t Paid $10.50 and $9 on 7% and 6% preferred 


respectively in 1941; $7 and $6 in 1942. §Includes 30 cents payable Oct. 1, 1942. { Paid $10. 30 in 1941 and $4.50 so far in 1942 


including $1.50 due on August 1, 1942. 
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THE TAX FACTOR 
LEASED LINE STOCKS 


Pending increases in corporation tax rates call for a 
study of tax clauses by investors interested in leased 


line rail issues. 


he majority of the more actively 

traded leased line or guaranteed 
rail stocks have suffered extensive 
market depreciation in recent months. 
On the New York Stock Exchange, 
Albany & Susquehanna is quoted 
around 69, which compares with the 
1942 high of 9434; New York & 
Harlem around 67 as against the 
year’s high of 110. Similar declines 
have occurred in many others of the 
group which has its primary market 
over the counter. 


DIVIDEND CUT 


The explanation is obvious in the 
case of the Albany & Susquehanna. 
This stock has been on a regular $9 
annual dividend basis for many years. 
But stockholders have been notified 
that, beginning next January 1, it 
may be necessary to reduce dividend 
payments to $2.75 a share semi-an- 
nually, because of increased Federal 
taxes. Higher taxes had previously 
eliminated the surplus income from 
which special dividends were former- 
ly paid from time to time. Since the 
lease of the property to the Delaware 
& Hudson specifically states that the 
latter is not required to pay income 
taxes on the Albany & Susquehanna 
dividends, it is obvious that the stock- 
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holders of the leased line will have to 
bear the brunt of the prospective fur- 
ther increase in rates. (For a list of 
leased line stocks which are clearly 
subject to tax deductions, see FW, 
May 6, page 9.) 

On the other hand, the New York 
& Harlem lease states that the New 
York Central “will pay all taxes, 
charges and assessments, ordinary 
and extraordinary, that may be im- 
posed or assessed in any way on said 
railroad, branch, or property.” The 
average reader, considering this ter- 
minology, may be pardoned for sur- 
prise upon learning that the head of 
the law department of the lessee has 
expressed an opinion is not obligated 
to pay income taxes on the Harlem 
rental payments (statement made 
May 19). 

The point is that the courts make 
a distinction between taxes levied 
directly upon the leased property 
(such as real estate taxes) and taxes 
upon the income derived from the 
property. There is a further distinc- 
tion between taxes on the income of 
the lessee as operator of the railroad 
property, and taxes on the income re- 
ceived by the lessor corporation or its 
stockholders as rental. In the D., L. 
& W. lease cases, the Circuit Court 


Finfcto 


of Appeals held that an agreement to 
pay all taxes on the lessor “as a cor- 
poration, or on any of its rights, 
privileges, or franchises” was intend- 
ed to cover franchise taxes, but not 
income taxes. In view of this and 
other aspects of the Court’s decision 
in litigation concerning some of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
leases, discussed in the previous arti- 
cle on this subject, prudent investors 
will examine the wording of the tax 
clauses of leases in which they may 
be interested. 

In some cases, the ultimate out- 
come will remain in doubt until fur- 
ther litigation is completed. But the 
wording of a number of tax clauses 
is so clear (and in such instances as 
the Clinchfield and several of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad leases, so in- 
clusive) that there appears no ques- 
tion as to the status of the leased line 
stockholders. The most pertinent 
phrases appearing in the lease agree- 
ments of the more important stocks 
in this group are quoted below (in 
condensed form in order to save 
space). 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG 
—ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Lessee shall pay (1) all taxes, as- 
sessments and governmental charges 
imposed, assessed or levied upon or 
against the leased property or any 
part thereof; (2) all taxes, assess- 
ments, and governmental charges im- 
posed, assessed or levied upon the 
Lessor and upon its franchises or in- 
terests in and under this indenture, 
and upon the income or any part 
thereof received by the Lessor here- 
under ; but any special assessments or 
taxes for public improvements, prop- 
erly chargeable to property invest- 
ment account, shall be recoverable by 
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the Lessee from the Lessor carrier. 


ALLEGHENY & WESTERN 
—BALTIMORE & OHIO SYSTEM 


Said payment shall be made free 
from any tax of any kind, character 
or description assessed by the United 


States or State of Pennsylvania, or 
local authority, the collection of which 
shall be made or directed to be made 
by or through the means or agency of 
either first (lessor) or second party 
(lessee). Any such tax shall be paid 


WHAT THE WAGE RISE 
MEANS TO STEEL EARNINGS 


he dispute between the Steel 

Workers’ Organizing Committee 
(now the United Steel Workers of 
America) and four “Little Steel’ 
companies is fast approaching settle- 
ment. This dispute, arising from the 
union’s demand for a $1 a day wage 
increase, union security and the 
check-off, was certified to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board last Febru- 
ary. The Board appointed a panel of 
three of its members “to define and 
investigate the issues in dispute .. . 
and with respect to stich issues, to 
make and submit to the Board its 
findings of fact.” 

At the end of June, the panel re- 
ported that the companies were finan- 
cially able to pay the wage increase, 
that the rising cost of living placed 
steel workers at a disadvantage as 
compared with labor in other durable 
goods industries where large over- 
time wage payments had raised week- 
ly earnings substantially, and that 
union security in the form of “main- 
tenance of membership” and_ the 
check-off should be granted, since the 
functions of the USWA “are today 
of vital significance” and its mainte- 
nance “‘is socially desirable.” 

The Board was under no obliga- 
tion to accept the recommendations 
of the panel (which had not been di- 
rected to make recommendations), 
but adopted them insofar as mainte- 
nance of membership and the check- 
off are concerned. However, it did 
not grant the full wage demand, giv- 
ing as its reason the fact that it “has 
the responsibility for deciding cases 
which come before it in such a man- 
ner as will avoid another round of 
general wage increases in American 
industry.” On the other hand, the 
Board assumed the responsibility “to 
eradicate the inequities in wages 
which developed during the race be- 
tween wages and cost of living from 
January 1, 1941, to April 27, 1942.” 
(The President announced his seven- 


fold program for stabilizing the cost 
of living, including wage stabilization, 
on the latter date.) The Board found 
that living costs in steel towns had 
advanced 17.3 per cent during the 
period in question and that the wage 
increase granted to steel workers in 
April of last year amounted to only 
11.8 per cent; it therefore allowed 
them a further advance in wages 
amounting to the difference of 5.5 per 
cent. This equaled 5.5 cents an hour, 
or 44 cents for an eight-hour day. 


COST INCREASES 


It is estimated that this increase 
will cost Bethlehem Steel $10.1 mil- 
lion, Republic $7.2 million, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube $2 million and 
Inland Steel $1.4 million before 
taxes. These are substantial sums, 
and under present conditions requir- 
ing large working capital such cost 
increases would have a drastic effect 
on dividend policies. But on Mon- 
day, July 20, the House of Represen- 
tatives adopted a 90 per cent excess 
profits tax rate, and since practically 
all steel companies are subject to ex- 
cess profits taxes, they will have to 
bear only 10 per cent of the cost of 
the wage rises if the 90 per cent EPT 
rate stands when the 1942 tax bill is 
finally enacted into law. 

On this basis, net earnings per 
common share would be decreased by 
only 34 cents for Bethlehem, 13 cents 
for Republic, 12 cents for Youngs- 
town and 9 cents for Inland. It is 
thus apparent that the wage increase 
will not be a crippling blow to the 
stockholders. But with higher taxes, 
higher raw material and transporta- 
tion costs, a very possible decline in 
output as a result of the scrap short- 
age, the shift from high profit margin 
products such as tin plate to items 
such as plates which yield lower mar- 
gins, and the enforced use of marginal 
(and hence high-cost) equipment, 
every added cost increase counts. 


by the second party (Buffalo, Roch- 


ester & Pittsburgh) as part of the 


rent hereby reserved (the B., R. & P. 
also guarantees 6 per cent annual 
dividends by endorsement). 

(Please turn to page 27) 


The four “Little Steel’? companies 
are not likely to be alone in meeting 
higher wage costs. A policy commit- 
tee of the union has instructed its 
officers to demand new contracts 
from U. S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin, 
Pittsburgh Steel, Sharon Steel, 
Wheeling, Allegheny Ludlum, Cruci- 
ble and two large subsidiaries of Na- 
tional Steel incorporating the wage 
increase of 44 cents a day, the main- 
tenance of membership clause and 
the check-off granted to “Little 
Steel” workers. Assuming that the 
wage rise becomes general, annual 
costs will be increased for the indus- 
try as a whole by about $75 million, 
90 per cent of which will be borne by 
the taxpayers. 

There are indications that the four 
companies concerned will fight the 
maintenance of membership and 
check-off provisions in the courts, 
and thus more fireworks may be wit- 
nessed, with the final result still in 
doubt. An interesting sidelight of the 
controversy is the fact that an inde- 
pendent union at National Steel’s 
Weirton plant has refused to modify 
its demand, made before the Board’s 
recent decision, for a wage increase 
of $1.25 a day. 

Other industries will inevitably be 
subjected to union pressure as a re- 
sult of the decision. It is a historical 
fact that other groups are forced to 
follow suit when steel producers 
grant a wage increase; this occurred 
in 1936, 1937 and 1941. The 400,000 
automobile workers already have a 
demand before the Board for a wage 
rise of $1 a day. The principles laid 
down by the Board open the way for 
innumerable demands by other 
groups. The inevitable result will be 
a reduced return for corporation 
stockholders, an increased burden on 
taxpayers, and a pronounced widen- 
ing of the “inflationary gap” between 
purchasing power and available con- 
sumer goods. 
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“WINGS OVER 
THE WORLD” 


Pan-American Airways’ slogan has been earned by 


fourteen years of dramatic pioneering progress in over- 


seas air transportation and special war activities. 


hen the veils of censorship are 

lifted and the military secrets 
of today are available to the historians 
of tomorrow, one name that will find 
its proper place high up on the honor 
roll of major corporate contributors 
to victory by the United Nations is 
that of the Pan-American Airways 
Corporation. 


VITAL TO WAR EFFORT 


Even now, in addition to meeting 
other emergency demands upon its 
regular facilities and services, it can 
report having (1) constructed air- 
port facilities in many parts of the 
world which are useful for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere and the 
war effort of the United Nations; 
(2) established war transport ser- 
vices from the United States across 
the South Atlantic to West Africa 
and from the West Indies to points 
in the Middle East; (3) organized 
and operated a ferry service in co- 
operation with the government, to 
speed the delivery of military aircraft 
and equipment to the Middle East 
and the Orient; (4) replaced Axis- 
controlled air services in South 


America in furtherance of hemisphere 
solidarity; (5) trained some 1,850 
flight navigators for the USAAF and 
the RAF at the special Pan American 
Navigation School in Miami, and (6) 
transported government officials, mili- 
tary personnel and important supplies 
to many parts of the world, mean- 
while evacuating civilians from war 
areas. 

But “the national security requires 
that many assignments undertaken by 
the system be not revealed,” so suf- 
fice it to say in passing that the pub- 
licly known and unknown. assign- 
ments have been characterized by the 
President of the United States as of 
an importance which “cannot be 
overestimated,” and the Secretary of 
War has referred to the services of 
its personnel as “of vital importance 
to the war effort.” 

Some of the spectacular 
episodes in this company’s war ef- 
forts, such as the globe-encircling 
escape of the Pacific Clipper under 
Captain Robert Ford in the Pearl 
Harbor days, have been literally 
loaded with drama, but this quality 
is by no means new to an enterprise 


Finfoto 
President Juan T. Trippe 


“This is a war of transoceanic 

transportation. Government, the 
armed forces and industry of 
the United Nations must reach 
across six continents and over 
vast stretches of ocean. 
_ “Transoceanic transport by air 
is in large measure the product 
of your company’s pioneering en- 
terprise. Because of this, Pan 
American has been privileged to 
undertake an important part in 
our country’s overseas military 
effort. 

“More than three fourths of 
the resources, equipment and 
manpower of the System is now 
devoted directly or indirectly to 
the prosecution of the war.” 

—Pan American’s 1941 report. 


that has made a commonplace of the 
transpacific flights which electrified 
the world a few yesterdays ago and 
enscribed upon the glamorous pages 
of aviation history such names as 
Commander Read and the NC-4, Al- 
cock and Brown, Charles Lindbergh, 
and Post and Gatty. 


PRESENT SCOPE 


The company’s very growth has 
been dramatic. In the short span of 
fourteen years, this infant entity in 


a relatively infant industry has be- 
Pan American Airways Statistical Data come an $80 million consolidation, 
Route Miles ‘ *Mail Cent of nearly million last ear 
¥ in Servic ile iles ayments evenues alone. It ™ 
“pee 72,615 17,527 142,206 15,316 57 y approaches the 1UU,UUU mark, an 
OO owen 62,305 14,446 110,484 11,091 54 facilities include about 150 modern 
1938 ee ee 53,548 13,507 87,636 8,304 52 planes (over 100 more were on order 
Sree 40,479 10,307 53,266 +6,300 +62 marine terminals and some 175 
1930........ 17,861 4,930 8,980 3,962 71 ground radio and weather stations; 
1929 12,265 3,519 altogether having about 21,663 em- 
*Gross Taxes Earnings eos *Total lovees 

Year Revenues Per Sh. Per Sh Dividends Assets ploy 
eer $38,957 $1.60 $1.73 $1.00 $80,099 Pan American’s subsidiaries oper- 
1938........ 15,941 0.40 0.03 1.00 34,342 transpacific, Caribbean and Alaskan 
ee 14,567 0.34 0.37 £0.62 33,741 routes, while the half-owned Pan 
50 American Grace operates from the 
1930........ 5,609 ne +D0.34 None feted United States through Mexico and 
4,034 +D0.50 Central America to most of the im- 

*000 omitted. + Estimated. + Adjusted for two-for-1 split-up in 1937. (Please turn to page 29) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 
and_ information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1942 


Atlantic Coast Line C+ 

Appears statistically underpriced, 
around 25; yields 4% (on indicated 
$1 annual dividend). Last year, sys- 
tem earned on its common stock 
$13.51 per share vs. $2.21 in 1940; 
in first five months of 1942 it netted 
$10.85 vs. $5.73 per share. Results 
in the past 17 months thus totalled 
more than present quotations, while 
price was 1434 at the beginning of 
this period. Moreover, company has 
a 51 per cent equity in substantial 
undistributed earnings of Louisville 
& Nashville. As against 18.3 per cent 
for the first 27 weeks, carloadings in 
the July 4 week gained 29.2 per cent 
over last year. 


Bliss (E. W.) c+ 

May be held as a “war baby” at 
about 13 on the N. Y. Curb. Yields 
a highly speculative 15%2% (on in- 
dicated $2 dividend). A peace-time 
munitions division has become com- 
pany’s major activity, putting to work 
long-idle as well as new plant facili- 
ties. Other principal products are me- 
chanical metal working machinery, 
hydraulic metal working machinery, 
rolling mill equipment and can mak- 
ing machinery. Common stock earned 
last year $5.63 vs. $3.88 per share in 
1940, after $1.46 contingency reserve 
and $14.78 vs. $2.91 income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. (Also FW, Feb. 
25.) 


Carrier Corp. C+ 

A speculation in an intermediate 
market position, near 6 on the N. Y. 
Curb. Said to be the leading con- 
tracting and engineering entity in air- 
conditioning, Carrier specializes in 
industrial and commercial installa- 
tions of its own and other equipment. 
Interesting newer developments in- 
clude a space-saving Conduit Weath- 
ermaster System substituting small 
pipe for the usual sheet metal ducts, 
and a special design of centrifugal 
compressors and coolers for synthetic 
rubber manufacture. Changing its 


10 


fiscal year, company earned in 10 
months through last October $1.32 
vs. $1.35 per share in the 1941 calen- 
dar year. Practically all current busi- 
ness is for war purposes, and book- 
ings in the seven months through 
May totalled 40 per cent over the 


like 1940-41 period. (Also FW, 
Feb. 4.) 
General Baking Cc 


Speculative positions may be tem- 
porarily maintained at 4%; yields 
9.4% (on indicated 40-cent annual 
dividend). This second largest do- 
mestic bread baker has earned money 
and paid dividends on its common 
stock without interruption for the 
better part of a quarter-century. Last 
year’s earnings were disappointing at 
31 vs. 77 cents per share in 1940, but 
the March quarter returned eleven 
vs. three cents. A one-cent increase 
in bread prices last fall, and in- 
creased volume attending rising pub- 
lic purchasing power (particularly in 
cakes and pies), are constructive fac- 
tors. 


Glen Alden Coal c+ 

One of the better equities in a 
highly speculative but war benefited 
industry; N. Y. Curb price, 11. (Pay- 
ing at $1.20 annual rate so far in 
1942.) Producer of “Blue Coal” 
from some 400 million tons of Penn- 
sylvania reserves, company has an 
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annual capacity of about 15 million 
tons—greatest among domestic an- 
thracites. D. L. & W. Coal subsidiary 
has a substantial interest in Burns 
Bros., supplying under contract about 
four-fifths of the New York metro- 
politan area’s requirements. Glen 
Alden earned money and paid vary- 
ing dividends throughout the depres- 
sion; last year’s net was $2.17 vs. 
$1.66 per share in 1940. 


Goodrich C+ 


Stock may be retained as a recog- 
nized speculation in the _ present 
situation; quoted at about 19 (Paid 
25 cents in March, 50 cents in Aug- 
ust, $1.25 in December, last year; 
none to date in 1942.) Company was 
well on its way toward 100 per cent 
war production last year, when it 
earned $5.02 vs. $3.12 per share on 
its common stock in 1940, on record- 
breaking sales of $211.5 million vs. 
$145.4 million, after $5.73 per share 
vs. 22 cents contingencies, etc., and 
$8.29 per share vs. $1.69 income and 
excess profits taxes. Goodrich has 
recently developed synthetic rubber 
thread, synthetic hard rubber and a 
heavy-duty tubeless tire saving a 
minimum of 7 per cent of the rubber 
required for the conventional peace- 
time product. 


Jones & Laughlin Cc 

Merger and reorganization bene- 
fits do not appear fully reflected by 
quotations around 20. (Paid $1.35 
in 1942, 75 cents each in April and 
July.) Last year, company merged 
with several subsidiaries, eliminated 
old preferred dividend arrears and 
exchanged for 7 per cent issue the 
present 5 per cent preferred (and 
common), purchasing unexchanged 
shares. This year, company has ac- 
quired Otis Steel through exchange 
of stock. Without Otis, J. & L.’s 
first quarter net equalled $1.45 per 
share vs. $2.62 per share on the com- 
mon stock, allowing for anticipated 
taxes. 
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Lehigh Valley Coal pfd. C 

Retention is justified only as a war- 
time speculation at 13. This major an- 
thracite coal producer has an annual 
productive capacity of about 3.6 mil- 
lion tons—15.8 tons per share of pre- 
ferred stock. After three years of 
deficits, earnings on the senior stock 
amounted to $3.34 per share in 1940 
and $7.77 in 1941, while the first 
three months of 1942 netted $1.86 
vs. $2.32 per share. Under loss car- 
ry-over provisions, no income taxes 
were paid in 1940 and only small 
taxes in 1941, but provisions there- 
for are now factors. This $50-par 
issue is entitled to a 6 per cent ($3) 
cumulative dividend, and is in arrears 
$33.75. Cash position is good, but 
debt reduction is taking precedence 
over preferred dividends. 


National Fuel Gas B 

May be held for price improve- 
ment; price, now 8% on N. Y. Curb. 
Yields 11.8% (on regular $1 divi- 
dend). This holding company’s sub- 
sidiaries serve 1.3 million population 
in western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio, and Ontario, 
Canada with mixed and natural gas. 
To conserve reserves, company pur- 
chases about 45.6 per cent of its gas. 
Earnings on the capital stock in 1941 
equalled 92 cents vs. $1.12 per share 
in 1940, and in the first quarter of 
1942, 67 vs. 69 cents in the 1941 
period, with this year’s Federal taxes 
figured at 40 per cent without allow- 
ance for possible EPT. Industrial de- 
mands are mounting. 


Patino Mines C 

Quoted about 19, stock entails high 
speculative risk. (Paid $2.15 in 1941, 
50 cents last February, 75 cents in 
April, 50 cents in June.) World’s 
largest tin producer, from properties 


in Bolivia, company ships to England 
for smelting but is expected later to 
ship to the new Texas refinery or to 
a prospective U. S. plant of its own. 
Bolivia requires Patino to reimport 
substantial portions of Sterling real- 
ized from sales and convert it into 
bolivianos at a rate involving heavy 
losses. Earnings in Sterling alone 
were equivalent to $2.96 per share 
last year, against $1.58 in 1940. 


Pennsylvania Railroad B+ 

Around 20, shares are attractive 
representatives of the rail group, 
yielding 9.8%. (Pays $2 per annum.) 
Gap between wage increases ($38 
million per annum) and subsequent 
fare and rate increases, together with 
heavy tax adjustments and dispropor- 
tionate maintenance outlays, handi- 
capped early months, but April and 
May brought net for five months up 
to $1.18 vs. $1.06 per share and ad- 
ditional favorable comparisons are in- 
dicated. Company appears financially 
well able to pay any likely award to 
Pennroad in present litigation. (Also 
FW, Apr. 8.) 


Philip Morris B+ 

Chief appeal is for 5.5% yield (on 
regular $3, plus $2 April extra). 
Company broke its former cigarette 
sales records at two billion in June, 
ten billion in calendar first half. 
March fiscal year sales were $112.6 
million vs. $87.4 million, yet earnings 
yielded to $8.01 from $8.14 per share 
on the common st6ck, because of 
$6.2 million vs. $2.6 million taxes on 
income. Inventories $53.1 million vs. 
$34.7 million more than explain notes 
payable of $8 million at fiscal year- 
end, which have since been paid off 
and working capital increased by 
sales of $5 million new 4% per cent 
preferred and $6 million debenture 3s. 


Procter & Gamble A 

Leadership position in an essential 
industry warrants maintenance of 
positions, around 49, where yield is 
4.1%. (Paying at $2 annual rate.’ 
June year probably earned not far 
from 1940-41’s $4.21 per share on 
the common stock. March nine 
months returned $2.90 vs. $2.55, but 
some decline is indicated for the clos- 
ing quarter. Stocks are large, sub- 
stitutes are being developed for im- 
ported materials, and a new subsidi- 
ary is active in munitions work. 


Standard of Indiana © B 

Additions to productive facilities 
have wmproved position of the stock; 
meanwhile, yields about 6% based 
on last year’s dividend and a price of 
25. (Pays $1 regular, paid 25-cent 
extras in September and December.) 
Continuing rapid domestic expansion 
during 1941, company paid $14 mil- 
lion for various Barnsdall, Coronado 
and Landreth properties, mostly in 
West Texas. Last year also marked 
reversal of $50 million verdict against 
company in favor of old Pan Ameri- 
can minority stockholders. Indiana 
Standard is a participant in Rubber 
Synthetic, Inc., to produce Buna-S in 
a new $50 million plant. 


Westinghouse Electric B+ 

Market leadership potentialities 
warrant retention in diversified port- 
folios; price of 70 affords a yield of 
5.7% on $4 dividend. (Paid $5 in 
1941; $2 first half 1942.) Six 
months’ net halved last year’s at 
$2.10 per share vs. $4.33 per share, 
after unspecified but apparently very 
generous income and excess profits 
tax allowances. A better showing in 
the closing half would not be surpris- 
ing. Unfilled orders totalled $581 mil- 
lion in March. (Also FW, May 13.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1942 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Paramount Pictures ....... 25,800 155% 63% + % Radio Corp. of America.... 13,800 3% 3% — &% 
General Motors ........... 24,000 3934 3914 — ¥y% Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe.. 13,600 3934 40% + ¥Y 
20,200 5034 50 — % Standard Brands .......... 11,900 3% 3% + k 
General Electric .......... 17,000 27% 26% — &% Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 11,800 20% 20% + 4% 
Pan-American Airways .... 17,100 17% 17% — k& Anaconda Copper ......... 11,600 26% 2614 — % 
Standard Oil N. J.......... 16,700 38% 38% + 4% 11,100 15% 
Southern Pacific .......... 16,400 12% 123%, — % Phelps Dodge ...........:. 11,100 25% ~ 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 15,600 8% 8 — k National Dairy Prod........ 10,800 145% 14% + \% 
N. Y. Central Railroad..... 15,200 834 9 + 10,800 125% 133% + % 
Erie Railroad ctfs........... 14,300 6 61% + & Continental Motors ........ 10,700 3% 3% + % 
14,000 22% 213% — 1% Curtis Publishing .......... 10,200 9/16 % +1/16 
Pullman Company ......... 14,000 23! 24 + Kennecott Copper ......... 10,200 31% 305% — % 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 13,800 233% 251% + 1% Lehigh Valley Coal pf...... 9,900 14% 14 — ¥ 
Chrysler Corp. ............ 13,800 63% 62% — 1% Int’] Minerals & Chemical.. 9,800 7% 7% + & 
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LIKE A When the tax bill comes be- 
COY fore the Senate, it is the 
LASS hope of all of us who will 


have to shoulder its bur- 
dens that it will be considered with a 
firmer resolution than it was ac- 
corded by the House of Representa- 
tives. A coy lass, unable to make up 
her mind, could not have fluttered 
around with a more changeable mood 
than did the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. 

The net outcome of all this irreso- 
lution was a hodge podge revenue 
measure filled with inequitable pro- 
visions. After months of deliberations 
which should have produced a sound 
bill, it failed to reach the estimated 
taxable revenues the Treasury had 
set its mind upon, falling over $2 bil- 
lion short of the mark. Competent 
authorities are already intimating that 
the bill as it now stands, if passed 
without corrective changes, will not 
even raise the estimated $7 billion be- 
cause it threatens the Nation’s econ- 
omic equilibrium. 

A 45 per cent normal tax plus a 
90 per cent excess profits tax en- 
dangers a workable profit level for 
business. It could so operate that 
only a trickle of earnings will remain, 
while from another direction will 
come the impact of higher costs for 
labor and materials, so that the Gov- 
ernment will suffer more than will 
industry, and the taxpayers depend- 
ent on income will have little left to 
share with it. If the Congressmen 
had thought this possibility through, 
they would have seriously hesitated 
before passing such a punitive meas- 
ure. 

If Senator George, who will have 
charge of piloting this tax bill through 
the Senate, can bring his will to bear 
upon his associates, the inequalities 
imposed by these excessive imposts 
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will be ironed out. He has intimated 
as much. It remains to be seen 
whether he will be firmer in his re- 
solve than was Congressman Dough- 
ton, who expressed almost similar 
views but somehow failed in fulfill- 
ing them when his committee com- 
pleted its botched job. 


WHY WAR The Treasury has re- 
BONDS sorted to all the best 
DRAG that expert showman- 


ship could devise to 
whip up enthusiam for the purchase 
of War Bonds, and yet it fails to 
reach the quota of a billion dollars a 
month it set. The press has gener- 
ously given free space to advertise 
the attractiveness of these bonds as 
an investment and talents have been 
freely contributed by the stage and 
the screen, as well as the radio. New 
York whipped together a giant pa- 
rade, so did other cities, and now 
block parties are to be given in many 
localities. But with all these public 
efforts there is little of the enthusi- 
asm apparent that prevailed in the 
campaigns to sell Liberty bonds in 
the last war. 

Why this lethargy? There must be 
some explanation but when one 
searches for one it becomes difficult 
to put the finger on just where the 
fault lies. Is the administration’s 
handling of our economic line of 
defense at fault in that it is killing 
public faith in the right of private en- 
terprise to earn a fair profit? Or is it 
the threat of inflation and the inroads 
it may make in the value of our dol- 
lar? All these are things from which 
war bond sales may be suffering, 
rather than any doubts that they are 
a good investment whose soundness 
can be impaired only if we lose the 
war. 

As an old subscriber put it to the 


writer, “I am not in fear that these 
bonds will not be repaid in dollars in 
accordance with their face value, but 
what these dollars will buy when the 
bonds fall due.” 

The Treasury Department can well 
ponder over these doubts in the pub- 
lic’s mind and find a way to wipe them 
out. If it can succeed in doing this, 
then we should experience no difficul- 
ty in attaining monthly sales quotas. 


THE The U. S. Steel Cor- 
RIGHT poration has launched 
APPROACH a national advertising 

campaign in the news- 
papers to tell the folks what it has 
been doing to help win the war. The 
several messages which so far have 
appeared convey with striking force 
how well prepared was this great in- 
dustrial organization to meet the 
crisis. In going to the people with 
these homely talks, Big Steel is tak- 
ing the right approach in educating 
the public with the importance of big 
business in this great struggle for the 
security of the nation. 

U. S. Steel is not carrying this 
message to Garcia alone; other large 
corporations are carrying on similar 
work. General Electric, International 
Harvester, Goodrich, Goodyear and 
International Business Machines in 
their own way are also telling what 
part they are playing in the war. 

These combined efforts are suc- 


ceeding in awakening the American 


people to a keener realization and 
appreciation of their dependence on 
American business in the mainte- 


nance of their system of government, 
which has enabled them to become 
the most independent people of the 
entire world. That record cannot be 
erased by all the backbiting that big 
business has received from smearing 
politicians. 
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PART II 


SOUTH AMERICA 
By RALPH D. KELLOGG | 
he treatment accorded holders of supplying the foreign CHILE 


South American dollar bonds is 
important in itself and also because 
of its possible bearing on other forms 
of investment in South America, in- 
cluding our Government’s loans. It 
seems important, therefore, that the 
people of South America and the 
people of the United States, and the 
so-called liberal governments of 
South America and our own govern- 
ment, be made to realize how short- 
sighted many of the defensive meas- 
ures, adopted by the former and ac- 
quiesced to by the latter, have been 
and how effective they have been in 
destroying confidence, in blocking 
further loans in the American market 
and in retarding progress generally. 


SEVEN POINTS 


These measures include: (1) The 
self-imposed debt moratoria, which 
had never been dreamed of or provid- 
ed for when the respective bonds were 
sold to investors in England, France, 
Holland, Switzerland and the United 
States. (2) The almost complete dis- 
regard by governments, other than 
Argentina and Uruguay, of pledged 
revenue clauses in their loans and 
even of mortgages given in guarantee 
of interest and sinking fund payments. 
(3) The denial of justice in the courts 
in some cases where actions have been 
brought to enforce such guarantees. 
(4) The adoption of exchange con- 
trols and restrictions, which serve as 
the base for the whole movement. (5) 
The relegating, in effect, from first to 
last place of exchange requirements 
for foreign debt services. (6) The 
imposition of unilateral debt service 
plans on bondholders on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. (7) The utter con- 
fusion which still exists between these 
countries as a whole with respect to 
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exchange needs of the 
different groups. of 
would-be buyers. 
The policies adopt- 
ed—which were usu- 
ally aimed at stabiliz- 
ing exchange rates re- 
lieving the debtors and 
providing funds for 
new public works— 


are largely responsible Fg Ja 
tr ulation . Miles 
for the complete stop- Argentina ...... 12,762,000 1,078,278 
page in the underwrit- Bolivia.......... 
ing and distribution of Chile ........... 4,626,508 296,717 
South American loans Colombia ....... 8,730,000 448,794 
in the American mar- 
araguay ....... 
ket, for the end of css 6,600,000 532,184 
international security 2,093,331 72,153 
arbitrage as it was Venezuela ...... 3,451,677 352,051 
practiced formerly and Foreign Possessions 
te British Guina.... 337,039 89,480 
r hopeless Surinam ........ 171396 54,291 
ness of interesting in- French Guiana .. 37,005 65,041 


vestment bankers in 


Bananas 
Qveocecho 
atract 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 


New York Times 


REPUBLICS 


the United States in 

the sale of South 

American internal securities. They 
explain, in large measure, the fact 
that Argentine Government 4 per 
cent dollar bonds are selling at 73 in 
New York, while almost identical 
peso bonds command a price of 94 in 
Buenos Aires. They explain the low 
prices at which most other South 
American dollar bonds are selling in 
the American market and they ex- 
plain the general apathy with which 
anything South American is regarded 
in Wall Street and among informed 
investors generally. 

Such investors realize that when 
service on a foreign loan is made con- 
tingent upon a surplus of exchange 
in the hands of the debtor, after ex- 
change has been provided to cover 
all manner of imports and other 
items, the bonds should really be 


classified as income debentures rather 
than as government bonds. They also 
realize the impotency of the North 
American holders of such bonds, in- 
dividually or collectively, to do any- 
thing about it, without effective co~ 
operation from their government. 


BRITISH VIGILANCE 


Up until the outbreak of the pres-~ 
ent war, the British holders of most 
South American sterling bonds ap- 
pear to have been in a more fortunate 
position than those on this side of 
the Atlantic, since the London Board 
of Trade and the British Government 
had been ever vigilant to see that 
they got a square deal. In this connec- 
tion, the British trade and exchange 
agreements made some years ago 
with Uruguay and with Argentina, 
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are significant, since they provided 
that exchange created by British pur- 
chases of River Plate commodities 
should be used, in the first instance, 
to pay the service on Uruguayan and 
Argentine public debts payable in 
London. 

Doubtless, many readers of this dis- 
cussion have asked themselves many 
times how defaults in foreign govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds were 
avoided previous to 1931. 

The answer is, in part, that this 
was then and still is a mystery to many 
statisticians whose business it then 
was to calculate the international pay- 
ment balances of several countries, 
wherein the debits and credits seldom 
jibed. On the other hand, foreign gov- 
ernments usually considered the main- 
tenance of their credit in London as 
matters of prime importance and the 
requisite sterling exchange was usu- 
ally available at a price. 


GOLD STANDARD? 


Several South American countries 
were then on a gold basis and in 
others like Brazil, exchange rates 
were fixed by the laws of supply and 
demand, with higher exchange rates 
on London tending to discourage im- 
ports and to expand exports and vice 
versa. Even in the countries like 
Argentina and Uruguay, which were 
on the gold standard, loss of gold usu- 
ally meant a contraction in bank de- 
posits and cash, with similar results. 

No individual, company or govern- 
ment then had any preemptive rights 
with respect to the supplies of ster- 
ling, dollars and francs which were 
available in the exchange markets, 
and no serious thought appears to 
have been given to the possibility of 
a government ever declaring a mor- 
atorium on its own obligations or of 
its prohibiting its states or municipal- 
ities from buying the exchange re- 
quired to service their external loans. 
Defaults had occurred from time to 
time on individual loans floated in 
London and Paris but, as by un- 
written law, it had become the cus- 
tom for the debtor, when it found it- 
self in difficulties, to send a repre- 
sentative to London to negotiate a 
settlement. Except in a few hopeless 
cases, brought about by such things 
as the collapse of the rubber boom in 
North Brazil, loans had rarely been 


known to go into permanent default - 


or abandon. 
x k * 


This discussion of South America 
will be concluded next week. 
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A PATTERN FOR UTILITY 


“DISINTEGRATION” 


Ithough the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act became the 
law of the land in 1935, the contro- 
versial “death sentence” clause has 
not yet resulted in the dissolution of 
any large company subject to that leg- 
islation. Application of this clause 
has been held up by extended litiga- 
tion, the necessity for detailed study 
of individual utility systems by the 
SEC and the fact that a dissolution 
order cannot be complied with over- 
night. But apparently it will not be 
long before a major utility holding 
company commits enforced suicide as 
a result of the law. This first casual- 
ty—to be followed by many others— 
promises to be United Light & 
Power. 

This company controls through 
United Light & Railways (an inter- 
mediate holding company) two sys- 
tems headed by American Light & 
Traction and by Continental Gas & 
Electric. Diversified utility services 
are conducted in twelve states, most- 
ly in the Middle West but also in- 
cluding Texas and Oklahoma. The 
capital set-up of the United Light & 
Power system is rather complicated ; 
this factor and the wide geographical 
diversification of its activities make 
it a logical target for application of 
the death sentence. 


TIME EXTENSION 


Accordingly, a formal order re- 
quiring the liquidation and dissolu- 
tion of the top holding company was 
issued by the SEC on March 20, 
1941. The Holding Company Act 
provides that such an order must be 
complied with within one year from 
the date it is issued, but that the SEC 
in its discretion may extend addi- 
tional time up to but not exceeding 
one more year. Finding it impossible 
to comply with the order by March 
20 of this year, the company request- 
ed and received an extension of one 
year, and will undoubtedly be able to 
carry out its dissolution plans in an 
orderly manner before the deadline 
next March. 

The system’s 35 per cent interest 
in Northern Natural Gas was sold to 
the public last September, and earlier 
this year nine separate operating 


companies which had been wholly 
owned by United Light & Power it- 
self were sold to a new company, 
Iowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric; the lat- 
ter assumed United Light & Power’s 
two issues of mortgage bonds and in 
addition paid $13,375,000 in cash, 
which was used in redeeming three 
issues of debentures issued by United 
Light & Power. 

This wiped out the latter’s entire 
funded debt and simplified the sys- 
tem’s corporate structure, both im- 
portant steps in the company’s dis- 
solution. The final step will be dis- 
tribution to its stockholders of its 
holdings of the common stock of 
United Light & Railways. For each 
share of United Light & Power $6 
preferred, the holder will receive six 
shares of United Light & Railways, 
while one-tenth of a share of the lat- 
ter will be exchanged for each share 
of Class A or Class B common of 
United Light & Power. 


VULNERABLE SYSTEMS 


In a number of utility holding com- 
pany cases, the SEC has tentatively 
planned the liquidation not only of 
the top company in the system, but 
of a number of intermediate units as 
well. But despite the fact that United 
Light & Railways, American Light & 
Traction and Continental Gas & Elec- 
tric are all sprawling systems whose 
own status under the death sentence 
clause is almost as vulnerable as that 
of the parent company, no dissolution 
orders have yet been forthcoming 
from the SEC in any of these cases. 

If, as is quite possible, they are all 
eventually compelled to liquidate, the 
complications presented by their re- 
lationships with United Light & 
Power will have been eliminated, 
making for more orderly liquidation 
and a considerably longer time in 
which to plan it and carry it out. 
Thus, the cooperative attitude of the 
top holding company will carry a real 
advantage for system stockholders. 

Dissolution of United Light & 
Power will by no means be the last 
step in simplification of this system. 
Although American Light & Traction 
has not been ordered to dissolve, it is 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Prices may be in the process of rounding off a temporary 
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top. But there has been no recent change in fundamentals, 


and sound grounds exist for regarding the longer term 


trend as upward. 


BACKING AND filling within a point or so of their 
highs for the recovery movement, stock prices dur- 
ing the past week cannot be regarded as having 
turned in an entirely unsatisfactory performance, 
in the face of increasingly critical news from the 
Russian front, and without benefit of anything of 
fundamentally favorable importance here at home. 
In fact, in light of the part that inflationary fears 
doubtless played in helping along the preceding 
rise, reports that the President was about to send 
to Congress a request for broad added authority 
to keep prices down, might ordinarily have been 
expected to bring about considerably wider dis- 
tinct price declines. 


NEITHER HAS the market been helped any by 
the stream of earnings reports which are beginning 
to appear, and which undoubtedly foreshadow the 
quality of the statements yet to come. Here and 
there for some special reason, an increase over 
year-ago results is reported. But by and large, 
significant declines are the order of the day— 
thanks to the realistic manner in which tax reserves 
are being set up in most cases. An occasional in- 
dividual issue has gone against the trend and de- 
clined in price following the release of its six 
months’ figures. But it would seem that in gen- 
eral the level of the market already is low enough 
to have discounted the inroads into profits being 
made by anticipated tax increases. 


THE TAX bill has been removed from the front 
pages of the newspapers, but will shortly take its 
place again in the limelight, when the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee gets down to work on the meas- 
ure. And indications of the channels of Senatorial 
thought on the matter may well affect the day-to- 
day fluctuations by a number of types of issues. 


LOST FOR the time being also is the buoyant in- 
fluence on stock prices of the gathering forces of 
inflation. But in this repect, none can expect that 
even the certainty of inflation at some later period 
can exert an upward push on the price structure 
without interruption, particularly in face of the 


prospect that new plans for control are bound to 
be trotted out from time to time, and given a trial 
at trying to hold back the rising tide. Haphazard 
as they are, the Government's present anti-infla- 
tion policies can be expected to retard the general 
price rise. It is for much further ahead than just 
the next few months that the potentialities of the 
situation must be regarded as ominous. 


THE PROCESS of readjusting dividend rates to 
bring them within probable earnings capabilities 
for the current year continues. During the past 
spring the market gave ample demonstration of its 
ability to stage impressive advances in the face 
of a contraction in the flow of payments to stock- 
holders. Yet, the way would be considerably easier 
if potential purchasers were reasonably assured 
that a level of comparative stability of dividends 
had been reached. The bulk of the dividend cuts 
now is doubtless behind us, and the process should 
be virtually completed during the next month or so. 


FOLLOWING A recovery of more than I7 per 
cent (as measured by the industrial average) from 
the low of two and a half months ago, it would 
appear that the market is entitled to a period of 
rest, and it may well be that we are witnessing the 
rounding out of a temporary top. Fundamentals, 
however, have undergone no recent important 
change, and there is sound ground for holding to 
the opinion that the longer term trend continues 
upward, 


SHOULD THE current recession carry any appre- 
ciable distance, the development will provide the 
opportunity for acquisition of advantageously situ- 
ated stocks at a discount from recent levels. Pref- 
erence should continue to be given issues of com- 
panies able to show good earning power in the 
war economy (even though such earnings are doubt- 
less below peacetime levels), and which will not be 
left without markets at the war's end. Stocks of 
this type already held may well be retained through 
temporary market recessions. 

—Written July 23; Richard J. Anderson. 
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EXAMINE THE FIGURES! We are currently in 
the midst of the season of corporate half-year re- 
ports, and the statements that have already ap- 
peared have been uniform in two respects: Tax 
charge-offs have been increased substantially, and 
(in most cases a reflection thereof) net earnings are 
well below a year ago. But in the matter of setting 
up the higher reserves, no uniform policy is being 
followed. And because taxes will take so large a 
portion of this year's profits, this is of particular 
importance to the stockholder. In some cases (few, 
but still too many) it is merely stated that higher 
taxes are being anticipated, without disclosing the 
rates used and without sufficient detail to permit 
the determination thereof. Following extreme con- 
servatism, a number of companies—such as Gen- 
eral Foods and Caterpillar Tractor—have used the 
rates embodied in the Treasury Department's orig- 
inal recommendations for the 1942 tax bill. In 
such cases, it may be possible to take back a tax 
reserve credit into the income account, when the 
final bill is written. Others refuse to guess what 
the respective rates of the EPT and combined nor- 
mal and surtaxes may be, merely deducting an ar- 
bitrary flat percentage from profits. For instance, 
Mullins Manufacturing charged off 85 per cent of 
its profit to a tax reserve, and Container Corpora- 
tion charged off 80 per cent. Cream of Wheat, 
using the same basis, set up a reserve of only 45 
per cent. Penick & Ford, on the other hand, used 
a 45 per cent normal and surtax rate and a 90 per 
cent EPT rate (as passed by the House). These 
examples are sufficient to show that the reported 
net earnings figures cannot be taken at face value, 
and that later on we will doubtless witness a con- 
siderable number of companies’ readjustments of 
various degree. 


PEAK EARNINGS AHEAD: Despite widespread 
talk of the threat of inflation—which undoubtedly 
has been a factor in lifting the prices of numerous 
industrial stocks at various times in recent weeks— 
the railroad stock group has been able to hold its 
own. Biggest factor here is the very impressive 
performance being shown by rail earnings, and in 
this connection it is of more than passing import- 
ance that the seasonal peak for revenues—and net 
—still is several months away. Earnings also prom- 
ise to receive a lift in the months ahead from 
other than merely the seasonal pattern: Most roads 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


have stepped up their maintenance expenditures 
sharply above year-ago levels, and the probabili- 
ties are that increasing difficulties in securing cer- 
tain types of materials will force curtailments re- 
gardless of managerial wishes. Reductions in ex- 
penditures for this purpose would of course mean 
an equivalent increase in the amounts reported as 
net railway operating revenue, unless the ICC's 
proposal for speciai maintenance reserve funds is 
adopted. 


RECORD BUILDING VOLUME: During the first 
half of this year, contracts aggregating some $3.7 
billion were awarded, a new high record and 46 
per cent ahead of the total for the corresponding 
1941 period. For June alone, a rise of more than 
56 per cent was reported, assuring a high rate of 
activity for the following months. Broken down in- 
to classifications, however, the changes from year- 
ago levels are illuminating. Largely reflecting war 
plant expansion, industrial building contracts for 
the six months were up 86 per cent; but contracts 
for new commercial structures were off 13 per cent. 
Despite a virtual ban on non-defense residential 
building in recent months, the volume of barracks 
and defense worker housing was sufficient to bring 
the so-called residential total for the half year to 
a level four per cent higher than that of the first 
six months of 1941. Much of this type of construc- 
tion contemplated by the armament program 
should be completed during the coming several 
months, and plans for the building of new arms 
factories already are being curtailed. Consequent- 
ly, present indications are that the later months 
of the year will bring a declining trend of con- 
struction activity. 


WORKERS EATING MORE: Wide percentage 
changes in volume of business are unusual in the 
restaurant field from year to year, but reflecting a 
number of factors, June restaurant sales this year 
were 22 per cent higher than for the same 1941 
month. One of the most important influences in 
this showing was of course the materially higher 
level of employment, and of payrolls, as a result 
of the country-wide armament activities. But just 
as important has been the trend of restaurant 
prices, which have been forced upward by rising 
food costs and other operating expenses. So far, 
it would appear that most of the restaurant com- 
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panies have been able to advance their menu 
prices sufficiently to absorb all of the increases on 
the expense side of their ledgers, and recently re- 
ported earnings have been better than those of last 
year. Just how long they will be able to preserve 
profit margins—especially in the face of steeply 
increased taxes—is a question. From a longer 
term standpoint, the industry has had a generally 
unsatisfactory earnings record, and the changes 
which have occurred in recent months have not 
been of sufficient fundamental importance to lift 
restaurant equities in general from the class of er- 
ratic speculations. 


FIRE INSURANCE OUTLOOK: For the fourth 
consecutive month, fire losses in the U. S. in June 
$22.4 million) were below those of a year ago 
$24.9 million), although rising business activity fre- 


quently is accompanied by increased burnings. For 


the firsg six months of the year, however, aggre- 
gate performance does not make as good a show- 
ing, because of sharply higher losses in January 
and February. The net result is that for the half 
year, a 4 per cent increase was shown. During that 
period, also, the fire insurance companies’ invest- 
ment income was undoubtedly lower than for the 
early half of 1941. No important fire company 
earnings reports have yet appeared, but the prob- 
abilities are that moderate declines from year-ago 
levels will be the rule when the six-month statements 
are available. 


PAPER USE DOWN: Consumption of newsprint 
is importantly affected by the general volume of 
advertising, and curtailment of advertising sched- 
ules concomitant with a shrinking volume of goods 
available for civilian purchase is being reflected 
in the newsprint statistics. For last month, indi- 
cated consumption declined nearly 8!/> per cent, 
to 296,393 tons, brining the six-month aggregate 
to a level about 4!/> per cent under that of a year 
ago. Newsprint stocks in publishers’ hands at the 
end of June were sufficient for more than two 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost ix safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Philip Morris 4'/4% 


months’ needs, at the recent rate of use, and were 
nearly 60 per cent higher than a year ago. In- 
asmuch as there has been no change in newsprint 
price from the $50 a ton which has been in effect 
since 1938, and costs have risen sharply, it is ap- 
parent that trends are working against profits, 
even without considering the tax factor. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Troops moved by rail in 
the first five months of 1942 totalled 4.5 million, 
excluding men traveling on furloughs. . . . All con- 
struction records were broken in June according 
to F. W. Dodge Corp.; building and engineering 
construction awarded in 37 eastern states amount- 
ing to 1,190 vs. 760 million dollars last August, the 
previous record. . . . Commercial Credit acquires 
Kaydon Engineering Corp. of Muskegon, Mich., 
fully engaged in war work, as a means of employ- 
ing its large resources on financing production of 
war materials. . . . Coca-Cola granted writ of error 
on Chancellor's ruling in favor of Nehi, that "cola" 
was a generic term. ...N. Y. Central becomes the 
first important domestic carrier to adapt its shops 
to war production. . . . United Air Lines boosts 
mail pound miles 58 per cent in first half of 1942 
vs. 1941, air express pound miles 147 per cent. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 89 5.62% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4//2s,'70.. 89 5.06 1024/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 97 5.67 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 77 5.19 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

736.85 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 87 4.31 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME — 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 89 5.62% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 37 6.09 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 87 ~=5.75 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 8! 6.79 107, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 77 5.19 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are. combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 65 7.69 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 35 8.57 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 73 6.85 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


GROUP 1 Price 
Adams-Millis........... 20 $1.25 $0.75 ‘3.03 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 11 0.94 0.40 1.33 1.37 
Borden Company....... 20 1.40 0.60 1.72 1.88 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 5.00 3.75 t 


Elec. Storage Battery... 32 250 1.00 2.39 3.65 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.40 1.66 1.97 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.00 3.63 5.09 
Union Pacific R.R....... 71 6.00 4.50 6.96 11.19 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 2.00 1.20 2.48 2.69 


*—|ndicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


GROUP 2 Price, 19821980 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 31 «$3.50 $2.25 $4.31 $5.79 
Continental Can ....... 26 2.00 0.75 2.82 2.62 


Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 37 3.00 1.00 4.11 3.75 
May Department Stores. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (G.C.) ....... 59 4.000 2.00 658 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 25 1.50 0.50 2.20 3.17 
United Fruit .......... 56 4.00 3.00 5.10 5.28 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS © 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is dectining but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe.... 26 $2.20 $0.60 $3.49 $3.56 
American Car & Foundry. 25 ...  h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper ...... 26 2.50 1.00 {4.04 5.01 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 26 2.50 1.00 4.07 5.94 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 40 2.00 3.50 2.60 9.90 


Bethlehem Steel........ 53 6.00 3.00 14.04 9.35 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 19 2.25 1.00 3.10 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 0.60 2.40 3.55 
Commercial Solvents.... 8 0.55 0.30 0.91 0.99 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 18 1.00 0.25 3.90 4.68 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 22 2.25° 2.25 5.05 6.34 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 34 2.00 1.00 3.81 3.95 
General Electric ....... 27 1.40 1.05 1.95 1.98 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 
k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. 
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t—Before depletion. 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


STOCKS 
Glidden Company ..... 15 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 22 2.00 1.00 4.09 6.72 
Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.25 1.00 {4.05 4.55 
_Lima Locomotive ...... 25 1.00 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 65 7.00 2.00 8.15 16.65 
McCrory Stores ....... i 1.25 0.50 2.05 2.24 
Mesta Machine ........ 27 2.25 2.25 3.08 3.61 
National Acme ........ 15 2.00 1.00 440 6.29 
New York Air Brake... .. 27 3.00 1.50 4.04 5.05 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 20 2.00 1.00 3.51 3.98 
9 0.50 ay 1.21 2.86 
Thompson Products .... 20 2.50 0.75 5.17 5.36 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.40 1.14 2.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 1.00 3.72 3.92 
49 4.00 2.00 8.85 10.43 


b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1941 and 1942. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


DUTCH BOY? Leon Henderson 
has been valiantly plugging the leaks 
in the dike against inflation, to the 
best of his ability, but is running out 
of fingers. Now that Congress finally 
has compromised the appropriation 
for his program at $120 million, the 
question seems to be whether it is 
still possible to erect a structure that 
will hold back the pressure of unre- 
strained inflation. There are those 
who agree that the “formula” sug- 
gested by NWLB Chairman Davis 
for wage stabilization based on main- 
taining the purchasing power of the 
hourly wage rates as of January, 
1941, will “lead to a ‘terminal’ for 
the tragic race between wages and 
prices”; others see it as an invita- 
tion for a nationwide union labor 
drive. 


The concurrence of the House with 
the Senate in permitting the disposal 
of government-held grain surpluses 
at below parity prices for animal 
feed was a step in the right direction, 
but a short step in quite a long 
journey. 


SALVAGE COOPERATION is 
rapidly taking shape. A new Amer- 
ican Industries Salvage Committee, 
under Lukens Steel’s President Wol- 
cott, has prepared a broad advertis- 
ing program (1) to reach every man- 
ufacturing and business firm in the 
nation to impress upon it the abso- 
lute necessity of getting its scrap on 
the way to the production line and 
(2) to get businessmen to cooper- 
ate with the 12,000 local commit- 
tees of WPB. The advertising 
“focuses the spotlight . . . upon the 
need for iron and steel scrap, non- 
ferrous metals, rags, burlap, rub- 
ber, tin cans (in certain localities) 
and waste cooking fats.” 


More than 300,000 meat markets 
from coast to coast, are expected to 
participate in fat salvage as collec- 
tion depots for individuals. 
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TAX TRIBULATIONS com- 
mence for the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee with passage by the House of 
a $6.3 billion measure with last-min- 
ute changes. Secretary Morgenthau, 
probably speaking for the Adminis- 
tration, renews his campaign for an 
$8.7 billion objective, seeks a boost 
in the House version’s 45 per cent 
normal and surtax rate, asks higher 
individual income tax schedules in 
the middle and higher brackets, but 
recommends a_ post-war refund 
against part of the flat 90 per cent 
excess profits levy. Chairman 
George favors the post-war refund, 
too, but would cut the normal and 
surtax rate back to the House Com- 
mittee’s original 40 per cent. 


Internal revenue collections in the 
June fiscal year broke all records and 
nearly doubled the 1941 period’s take 
at $13 vs. $7.4 billion. 


RATION RAMIFICATIONS 
now include a “buffer zone” designed 
“to discourage motorists living in the 
rationed area from driving over the 
ration line and purchasing unlimited 
quantities of gasoline.” Filling sta- 
tions in the counties adjacent to the 
western boundaries of the east coast 
ration area will have their deliver- 
ies cut by 25 per cent. Meanwhile, 
supplementary cards are being de- 
nied applicants near adequate sub- 
way, elevated or suburban railroad 
facilities; and privately operated 
trucks carrying primarily alcoholic 
and soft beverages, tobacco products, 
candy, flowers, toys, and other “lux- 
ury” goods are cut off from recapped 
or new tires. 


There was a new record movement 
of 788,550 barrels of oil daily in the 
July 11 week, up 56,790 barrels over 
the previous high mark in the July 
4th week. 


SHIPYARDS vs. SUBMARINES 
provide the big transportation battle 


of the war. Sinkings have reached 
a new high, but new anti-submarine 
measures are being taken. The Mari- 
time Commission continues to cur- 
tail further plant expansion pro- 
grams to conserve available steel for 
actual production, encouraged by 
present capacity of 6 to 8 ships per 
way per year as against 4 to 4% as 
originally estimated. Chairman Vick- 
ery says July shipbuilding figures 
indicate the nation is two million 
tons ahead of schedule for 1942, 
while voyages of Liberty ships show 
them one to three knots faster and 
with 1,400 to 3,500 more tons of 
cargo at lower fuel consumption than 
the World War I emergency vessels. 


The War Department has con- 
densed its 1,500-page Procurement 
Regulations into 100 pages —the 
Navy has discontinued 400 reports, 
saving 8,950 working days each 
month on fifteen of the larger ones. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: The latest shift is 
away from nationwide gasoline ra- 


tioning. . . . Labor leaders recognize 
widespread strikes would bring leg- 
islation. . . . Political pressures in- 


increase with the approach of elec- 
tions; this is why 18-19-year olds 
won't be called until after they are 
over, probably soon after. . . . The 
benedicts still will be “last called.” 
. . . The Aleutian setback is large- 
ly attributable to lack of a unified 
command in Alaska. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Possibilities in 
Reorganization — Railroad Bonds 
Send for current study K-19 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
& (HAPMAN 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 
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Processing Parade 


Development of a process for mold- 
ing printing type direct from nylon 
plastic is being continued by duPont 
—any practical application, however, 
will have to await the end of the war. 
. . . Glidden Company is becoming 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
leg cosmetics, used to simulate silk 
stockings—mass production methods 
are enabling the company to supply 
in bulk many of the beauty prepara- 
tion concerns. .. . A new “two-in- 
one” dusting insecticide has been per- 
fected by Tennessee Corporation for 
use in all gardens—the dust is double- 
acting in that it not only discourages 
the chewing and sucking pests, but 
also provides protection against fun- 
gus growths. .. . The American Sil- 
ver Producers’ Research Project is 
making progress with formulae for 


Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND_CONDITIONING 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
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By Weston Smith 


A new “sulfa” compound that 
would go far in strengthen- 
ing the morale of the United Na- 
tions is “Sulfassurance.” 


strengthening alloys by adding pure 
silver—it will soon be reflected in a 
new stainless steel and in copper en- 


graving plates. . . . A special dehy- 
drating process for converting cheese 
into a dry powder has been developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and will be shared with leading 
dairy companies—the method per- 
mits the reconverting of the “cheese 
flour” back into what resembles a 
processed cheese by simply adding 
water. . . . Something different in 
garbage-reducing systems has been 
discovered by R. J. Thompson Com- 
pany—it is claimed that the process 
recovers not only the usual fertilizers, 
but nitrates for explosives, certain 
dyestuffs and chemicals, all with nary 
an odor. 


Vehicular Variety 


“Walking Warships” is one de- 
scription for the new amphibian trac- 
tor-type tanks which Graham-Paige 
Motors will turn out in volume for 
the U. S. Navy—these giant land- 
and-water monsters will be utilized 
for both fighting machines and to 
carry supplies. .. . Aluminum Com- 
pany of America in looking ahead to 
the coming post-war era anticipates 
that the automobile of the future will 
be much lighter and cheaper due to 
ample supplies of low-cost aluminum 
and magnesium—weight of.cars will 
be cut as much as 1,000 pounds... . 
The U. S. Farm Equipment Bureau 


1s cooperating with Willys-Overland 


in the testing of the company’s 
“Jeeps” for use in plowing, harrow- 
ing and reaping—during one test a 
regular army Jeep pulled a 16-inch 


plow, cutting seven inches deep, with- 
out wheel slippage and required only 
2.32 gallons of gasoline to the acre. 
. . . Canadian Pacific Railway is ex- 
perimenting with a new type of 
freight car which is constructed with 
fibre-board sidings instead of sheet 
steel—not only is vital war metal 
saved, but the cost of hauling the box 
cars has been reduced... . 4 A new 
trailer-truck for transporting work- 
ers around aviation and armament 
plants has been announced by Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Company—the 
locomotive is powered with a storage 
battery motor with the result that 
there are no gas fumes which might 
become a fire hazard. . . . A bicycle 
“hitch” for automobiles which makes 
it possible for a bike to roll along be- 
hind a car unattended has been de- 
signed by H. B. Tyler & Company— 
the idea is that if you run out of gas 
you won’t be stranded. 


Radiovisionals 

A radio-locator which not only de- 
tects the presence of enemy airplanes, 
but follows their flight and indicates 
the direction in which they are going, 
has been patented by General Electric 
—the device utilizes high frequency 
radio waves which are sent out as 
beams from two reflectors that are 
mounted at a fixed angle. .. . Strom- 
berg-Carlson is organizing a new 
Sound System Division to “handle 
the sound problems of government 
requirements and of war industries” 
—loud speaker and amplification in- 
stallations will be a primary consider- 
ation. . . . In an effort to keep its 
dealers in business during the war 
drouth, Sonora Radio & Television 
has introduced a novel selling plan 
built around a line of phonograph 
records in album form—special wood- 
en cabinets to hold a series of albums 
are also offered. . . . Patents for a 
process of television in colors have 
been obtained by the Mexican radio 
station XEW-—just what the new 
device consists of will be withheld 
until after the war, but its principle is 
said to be revolutionary. 
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Rubber Rambles 


Newest in airplane tires from U. S. 
Rubber will feature the “U. S. Ice 
Grip Tread” which is said to develop 
positive traction and braking power 
when a plane is landed on snow or 
ice—the tread of the tire is polka- 
dotted with sharp cylindrical crimped 
steel insets which are reputed to defy 
wear... . Lightest yet in life preserv- 
ers is a new pneumatic life belt, 
weighing only two pounds, which has 
been perfected by B. F. Goodrich 
Company—its is guaranteed to sup- 
port a soldier or sailor fully equipped 
for protracted periods . . . Seiberling 
Rubber is organizing the Seiberling 
Metal Products Company to manu- 
facture certain metal casings for 
munitions—production will start as 
soon as its Wooster, Ohio, plant can 
be converted. ... A “floating ride” 
for airplane engines is promised in the 
new engine mount developed by the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
—these suspension mounts, it is 
claimed, will assure longer life for 
airplanes because of the lower vibra- 
tional stress on the fuselage... . A 
division of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
Ltd., is responsible for the develop- 
ment of a new method for making 
synthetic rubber out of grain—the 
process produces eight pounds of ar- 
tificial rubber per bushel at a cost of 
less than 20 cents per pound. . . 
One of the strangest contributions 
to the rubber reclaiming drive was 
made by a Hollywood movie studio 
—this was a collection of “deadly” 
pythons and cobras, all molded of 
pure rubber. 


Publishing Patter 


Curtis Publishing which recently 
started using radio spot announce- 
ments for its Saturday Evening Post 
for the first time (Brevities, June 
17), is now turning to another “un- 
usual” medium—car cards in trollies 
and buses will be tested in six leading 
cities... . Next in aviation magazines 
will be Skyways which will be issued 
monthly starting in November at 25 
cents per copy—Henry Publishing 
Company will be the sponsor and the 
editorial content will be devoted to 
military, commercial and civilian avi- 
ation. . . . Recipe Digest is a new 
quarterly which has been introduced 
by Parents’ Institute, Inc., publish- 
ers of Parents’ Magazine—it is a 
loose-leaf affair which makes it pos- 
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sible for the housewife to remove any 
page for filing. . . . Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., adopts a unique method 
for making a patriotic gesture—the 
entire newsstand revenues of the 
August issue of its Motion Picture 
Magazine are being contributed to 
the Navy Relief Society... . As the 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Laundering has been can- 
celled because of the war, Laundry 
Age will utilize its October issue as 
a “convention in print” number—all 
advertisers in the power washer field 
will be given an opportunity to dis- 
play their wares on “booth” spreads 
and pages. .. . More and more house 
organs, geared to the war effort, are 
being brought out by industrial plants 
and business firms—Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
started The Bugle for its employees 
in the armed forces, Wagner Electric 
Company has launched a workers’ 
weekly called Victory News, and 
Farnsworth Television & Radio is 
publishing the Victory Record for its 
defense personel. . . . A. S. Barnes 
Company is the publisher of the new 
“Hundred Year Book” by Philip 
Schuyler—this is an illustrated col- 
lection of the histories of national ad- 
vertisers which have been in business 
a century or more. 


Christenings 


The Airtemp Division of Chrysler 
Corporation is introducing its new 
substitute for sheet metal ductwork, 
used in forced-air furnace systems, 
under the tradename of “Formdux.” 
. . . Merchandising tests are being 
made by McKesson & Robbins on an 
improved vitamin tablet called “Bex- 
el.” .. . An entirely new script-type 
face is being featured under the name 
of “Brush” by American Type 
Founders—it is called “the nearest 
thing to handlettering that has ever 
been produced in type.” ... A new 
size of “Rameses” cigarettes is being 
launched by Stephano Brothers un- 
der the description of ‘Aristocrats” 
—it is an in-between size, being 
longer than the conventional variety 
but shorter than the lately popular 
king size. . . . Virginia Dare Wine 
Company has selected “Wine Kola” 
for its new cola soft drink which will 
be featured at soda fountains. .. . 
Fastest yet in glass coffee makers and 
one that brews eight cups in less than 
five minutes will be offered as the 
“Speed-Stir” by Hill-Shaw Com- 
pany, the manufacturer. . . . Two 


STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 
THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
11 Wall Street - - New York 
Branch Offices in leading cities. 
Private wire system connecting 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


Waterfront home in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 
De luxe 2-bedroom custom built with all de- 
sirable features for Florida living. Property on 
navigable water connecting with harbor and 
ocean. Furnished in good taste with quality. 
Architecture is smart, new and different. Large 
plot of ground providing unusual privacy. Price 
furnished $17,500, which represents a true value. 
Not distressed, not a forced foreclosure, but an 
exceptional value and for less than you could 
replace for. If you are interested in owning a 
Florida home and know the advantage of invest- 
ing money in this fast growing city, your in- 
quiry is solicited. 


BOX Q, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MAINE 


LAKE KEZAR—Two very distinctive cottages, 
modern conveniences, privacy, beautiful location 
and view of White Mountains; private docks, 
garages. Exceptional. Transportation available 
from Fryeburg, also deliveries. August Ist over 
Labor Day $165-$195. Caretaker, restricted. 


MAJOR VOLK 
30 CHARLTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
SALE OR EXCHANGE 

Beautiful brownstone house with well-kept gar- 
den in fine condition, 3 stories, American base- 
ment, 14 rooms, 4 bathrooms, new plumbing, 
parquet floors, oil burner; residential section, 
near subways, park; suitable for doctor’s office, 
rooming house, or large family; price $10,500, 
cash $4,000, or exchange for small country place, 
6-7 room house in A-1 condition, reasonable com- 
muting distance to New York City. 


Cc. G. RUTKOWSKI 
201 ST. JOHN’S PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 
OPERATING DAIRY FARM—140 acres, 10- 
room house, improvements, 3 barns, 2 silos; 
good buildings. Stock, machinery, crops, $25,000. 

GERTRUDE BURNS, Broker 
STANFORDVILLE 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS—All-year home, 
8 rooms; edge village, near water; all improve- 
ments, garden, garage; bargain quick sale, $4,800. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. MONTGOMERY 
CHESTERTOWN NEW YORK 


VERMONT 


GENTLEMEN’S COUNTRY HOME 
BUY AS INVESTMENT FOR THE FUTURE 
Southern Vermont. Over-night from New York 
City. Built 2% years, 2,300 foot elevation, won- 
derful view; 14 rooms, 5 baths, automatic heat, 
fully insulated, plumbing and heat by Crane, fully 
furnished; 300 acres, modernized farm house, 
sugar bush sangs 1,500 buckets. Can be pur- 
chased at fraction of original cost. 

For full information write to 
W. MORSE WILSON, Associate 
E. H. BLODGETT, Realtor 
KEENE, N. H. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


FOR SALE—A fine old brick homestead, thor- 
ps modernized in Grand Isle Co., on Lake 
Champlain, ten rooms, forty acres, all improve- 
ments; correspondence solicited. 

CLARK BOARDMAN 
SOUTH HERO VERMONT 
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new dry ration dog foods will make 
their bows under the tradenames of 
“V-T” (Wilson & Company) and 
“Double Check” (Anderson-Smith 
Milling Company). . . . A special 
cotton pad, developed by Souther 
Mills, to be placed between a worn 
tire and inner tube to prolong the 
life of a casing has been dubbed the 
“Cush-o-Liner.” ... A new substitute 
for natural sponges made of small 
pieces of chamois sewed together in 
a floral cluster design is being ex- 
plointed by Tamms Silica Company 
as the “Topsy Chami-Sponge.” .. . 
Next will be a special bath soap 
styled for men only by Lightfoot 
Schultz Company—called “Ruf-Cut,” 
it will be available in two fragrances: 
(1) “Eau de Cologne” for officers 
and gentlemen, and (2) “Woodland 
Pine” for buck privates and other 
outdoor sportsmen. 


Odds & Ends 


Reports that United Fruit would 
convert some of its banana planta- 
tions to the raising of hemp (Brevi- 
ties, May 6) were confirmed last 
week—in addition the company will 
also put in other essential tropical 
crops, such as rubber, quinine and 
palm oil. .. . Now it can be told that 
the incendiary bombs which were 
dropped on Tokyo in the recent air 
raid under the leadership of Briga- 
dier-General Doolittle were made by 
United Wallpaper Factories—this 
company is continuing the expansion 
of its fire bomb and munitions divi- 
sion. . . . Clark Equipment which 
specializes in gas-powered industrial 
trucks and tractors through its 
“Tructractor” division will next di- 
versify its output—a line of storage 
battery electric-powered trucks will 
be added. . . . The first automatic 
acetylene torch, designed like a pistol 
and ignited when the trigger is 
pulled, is being offered by Gas Gun 
Company—it will be featured for 
soldering, light brazing and lead 
burning. ... The eight days (August 
8-15) will be promoted as “Cheese-a- 
Plenty Week by the dairy companies 
and associations in an effort to unload 
large inventories—the primary pur- 
pose will be to assure the public that 
there is no scarcity of cheese due to 
the war... . The War Materiel Divi- 
sion of Nash-Kelvinator inaugurates 
a new campaign describing the com- 
pany’s military products under the 
title, “Have You Seen Our New 
Models, Mr. Hitler ?” 
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S ales volume increased substantially 

with a revival of interest in spec- 
ulative issues, especially in the rail 
division. The Missouri Pacific, Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern Pacific and 
Wabash groups were particularly ac- 
tive. Utilities were mixed ; Columbia 
Gas & Electric 5s advanced and Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric 6s slumped. 
Tax-exempt issues were generally 
firm. 


NICKEL PLATE 6s 


An advance of more than two 
points in New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis 6s, 1950, carried the issue close 
to par. With all indications pointing 
to a high rate of earnings for the du- 
ration of the war, the probabilities are 
that this part of the Nickel Plate’s 
funded debt will be eliminated in the 
not distant future. The indenture re- 
quires that 25 per cent of net earnings 
be applied to a sinking fund for the 
6 per cent notes. The company’s 
treasury holdings can be used toward 
meeting this requirement, but with 
1942 net income estimated at about 
$12 million, delivery of these notes 
will not suffice to meet the 1943 sink- 
ing fund installment. 


This points to either large open’ 


market purchases or a redemption 
call. It is probable that the company 
has been acquiring the notes, but this 
course would be unprofitable if the 
price advances above 100, since the 
issue is callable as a whole or in part 
at par. In addition to the heavy sink- 
ing fund requirements, the road’s 
large earnings and greatly strength- 
ened cash position suggest redemp- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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tion of the entire issue, during the 
first half of 1943 if not sooner. 


COLUMBIA GAS 5s 


An advance of several points in 
Columbia Gas & Electric 5s, 1952 
and 1961 maturities, followed an- 
nouncement of SEC approval of plans 
to expend a maximum of about $9.5 
million to acquire the company’s de- 
bentures, mainly through open mar- 
ket purchases. The cash holdings of 
Columbia Gas have been substantially 
augmented through sale of certain 
properties to Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line and the retirement by Columbia 
Oil & Gasoline Corporation of $11 
million of its debentures held by Co- 
lumbia G. & E. The Commission 
took pains to emphasize that its action 
should not be regarded as a precedent 
for similar plans which might be ad- 
vanced by other holding companies. 

The following observations ex- 
pressed in the Commission’s decision 
are of interest to public utility bond- 
holders: “Unlike many other holding 


following compilation. 


ssues: Offering 
Central Maine Power Co....... $14.5 million Ist & gen. mtge. 
x’s, 1972 5 million serial x’s, 
1943-52 261,910 shs. 
common to holders of com- 
mon and preferred with un- 
subscribed to N. E. 
Service @ 10 


Empire Gas & Fuel Co........ $21,534,800 deb. 34s, 1962.......... First Boston; Merrill Lynch, 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Underwriters Date Due 
$10 par 
Pub. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane.July 20 
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company securities, the current dis- 
count from par value is not due so 
much to any basic difficulties relating 
to the prospects of the debentures as 
it is to factors effecting the markets 
generally. It appears that the secur- 
ity holders who elect to retain their 
holdings of debentures have reason- 
able assurance that the assets and 
earnings of the Columbia Gas system 
are adequate to satisfy their prior 
claims. It follows that the security 
holders who elect to sell during the 
proposed program would not be un- 
fairly treated, since they would do so 
under circumstances affording them a 
plainly acceptable alternative cheice” 


ALLEGHANY 5s 


Alleghany Corporation, as holder 
of about 70 per cent of the stock of 
Chesapeake Corporation, will be the 
chief beneficiary of dissolution of the 
latter company. Liquidation of the 
company should not be much further 
delayed, now that U. S. Government 
tax claims of $8 million have been 
settled for $1.2 million. A partial 
liquidating dividend will be distrib- 
uted on July 30, consisting of one- 
tenth share Chesapeake & Ohio com- 
mon stock and 50 cents in cash for 
each share of Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion. The company’s main asset is 
199,786 shares of C. & O. The addi- 
tion to Alleghany’s direct holdings of 
C. & O. will materially augment its 
regular cash income. Alleghany con- 
tinues to retire substantial amounts 
of its bonds from time to time. 

Interest requirements on all of the 
bond issues would be covered by a 
satisfactory margin, even if the divi- 


dend rate on C, & O. should be re- 
duced to $2.50. Like other holding 
companies, Alleghany will feel in- 
creases in Federal taxes rather keen- 
ly, but the main problem in this situ- 
ation is the 1944 bond maturity. 


INT’L HYDRO-ELECTRIC 6s 


The debentures of this highly pyra- 
mided holding company have long 
sold in a low price range reflecting 
the inadequacy of income in relation 
to bond requirements and its weak 
position under the Public Utility Act. 
Last week the SEC issued a dissolu- 
tion order and the bonds dropped 
more than four points. International 
Hydro-Electric was ordered to “pro- 
ceed with due diligence to submit to 
this commission a plan for its liqui- 
dation and dissolution in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of the 
said act.” 

The dissolution order raises serious 
questions as to what recovery can be 
obtained for the debenture holders. 
Most of the company’s largest invest- 
ment—of $62.9 million in New Eng- 
land Power Association—must be 
considered lost. The common stock 
of this company is quoted 75 cents 
bid. The equities in Gatineau Power 
and in the smaller properties have 
some value, but the probable liquidat- 
ing value of these assets in terms of 
percentage of face value of Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric 6s is small. The 
management has indicated that com- 
pliance with the SEC order will be 
effected through a distribution of 
assets to Hydro’s security holders, 
rather than force a sale of the proper- 
ties. 


AND WHO READS ’EM? 


hairman Nelson of the WPB 
appropriately picked Indepen- 
dence Day to give a hint about some 
relaxation of the statistical bonds that 
bind American industry to bureauc- 
racy, through his creation of a new 
“Committee for the Review of Data 
Requests from Industry.” _ 
Nominated for the Committee’s 
consideration, if within its province, 
is the Annual Report Form 10-K, 
now required by Section 13 of the 
Securities Act of 1934 to be filed 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission by all registrants, as one ex- 
ample of “Data Request” greatly in 
need of major simplification. 
One such bound report of an en- 
terprise of international scope re- 
ceived recently by THE FINANCIAL 
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Wor Lp, actually outweighed a Man- 
hattan telephone directory by about 
one-fifth. A host of subsidiaries and 
sub-subsidiaries the world over origi- 
nally compile most of the data upon 
which this report is based, incidental- 
ly in a confusion of foreign curren- 
cies. They apparently employ many 
times the man hours required by the 
home office of the parent company in 
the final compilation, which them- 
selves add up to the equivalent of 
four men’s full time for about three 
weeks, apparently aside from execu- 
tive attention. The total clerical and 
executive costs must therefore run 
into thousands of dollars. 

Much more costly are the fees paid 
to outside auditors by parent and 
subsidiaries specifically in connection 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 


plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc: 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available tc 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 


business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


SPECULATIVE RAILROAD BONDS 

An exhaustive analysis of the railroad Picture. 
Its distinctive feature consists in presenting esti- 
mated price ranges for a number of selected bonds 
which should be of particular interest, since actual 
price ideas have more significance than opinions 
expressed in general terms. Available only te 
bona fide investors. 


HAVE THE RUBBER STOCKS 


BEEN OVERSOLD 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
—— house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS 
IN THE CURRENT MARKET 


A way to invest money in the face of the rapidly 
changing conditions of the present era. The prin- 
ciples set forth in this bulletin have been tested 
by time and adversity. Available to investors in 
metropolitan area only. 


WHY RAIL BONDS ARE 

ATTRACTIVE NOW 

Analysis of bonds selling at prices to yield 6% to 
10% that have paid interest from 20 to 50 years. 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
} a in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans- that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. Federally insured, 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 


This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
7 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


FULL PAID 

INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 

Folder Published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 344% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


OUR STORY 


This unusual booklet tells the complete story of a 
savings and loan institution which was establi 

in 1885, and has an unequalled record of sound 
and continuous financial service. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 


INTERESTING 
: 
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HALF-PRICE 
BOOK SALE 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the 
Sale Prices are automatically withdrawn without notice. 
We, therefore, reserve the right to refund payment for 
any book if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock 
is exhausted. All books are new unless otherwise described. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price.................... $1.25 


-"POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions, which from time to time, beguile everyone 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective — protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00 — 


"STOCK MARKET OPERATORS," by George F. Redmond, 15! pages. Published 
1924, by Stratford Company. Interesting side lights on the Wall Street of yesterday, 
through these sixteen biographical “close ups" of its once spectacular operators, 
from James R. Keene to Jesse H. Livermore. Was $2.00—Limited Sale Price.. $1.00 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Was $4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale 


"WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 4! industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to "reveal Wall Street Mysteries,"" expose its 
secrets and present “a complete course of instruction in speculation and invest- 
ment." Was $2.00—Limited Sale $1.00 


“SHORT CUTS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS,” by Carl J. Becher, 102 pages. 
Published 1929 by the author. Explaining more than a hundred different and useful 
short cuts in making business and financial calculations. Was $1.00— Limited Sale 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Published 
1937 by Harper & Brothers. A market student's survey of economic fundamentals 
and of technical market conditions as they influence market prices. Emphasizing the 
lesson that profitable results in speculation and investment can come only to the 
well-informed. Was $3.00 — Limited Sale $1.50 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 


Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00— Limited Sale Price............. $3.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 2! West St., N. Y. C. 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c for new “‘il-Year Price Range’? and R 


of Earnings and Dividends’’ (1931 to 1941) 
of all N. Y 1.00. 


ecord 
S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $ 


with this report, approximating $15, 
000. And the final printing and bind- 
ing costs for the relatively few copies 
necessary for the SEC, NYSE, com- 
pany directors and officials, financial 
libraries, etc., total somewhere 
around $4,000. 

Apparently, then, this single vol- 
uminous report of a single consolida- 
tion for a single year costs something 
in the vicinity of $25,000; but in 
these days of manpower shortage, it 
is more important that it costs thou- 
sands of man hours that might be 
more profitably employed by an en- 
tity involved in an essential part of 
the broad war effort. 

Of course, this goes thousands of 
times over for the hosts of govern- 
ment employees, printing, collating, 
mailing, carrying, receiving, record- 
ing, reviewing, analyzing and corre- 
sponding about these data for all the 
entities registered with the SEC. 

And we may ask, who reads them 
anyway ? 


INFLATION HEDGES 


Continued from page 4 


wage rates are advancing rapidly, this 
is an obvious disadvantage. 


COPPERS: Theoretically, pro- 
ducers of this basic commodity should 
be in an almost ideal position. But 
the changing character of the metal 
industries and other factors suggest 
that the performance of copper stocks 
would not be sensational. 


DISTILLERS: A good illustra- 
tion of an “inventory situation.”’ Con- 
version of stills to production of in- 
dustrial alcohol during the war will 
reduce distillers’ large stocks of aged 
whiskey. Extent of depletion at the 
time of development of major infla- 
tion will determine the value of these 
stocks as an inflation hedge. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENTS: Tax vulnerable. Not es- 
pecially attractive for holding through 


an inflation, even assuming repeal of 


FARM IMPLEMENTS: High 
prices for farm products bring a 
boom in agricultural machinery sales ; 
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better-than-the-average manufactur- 
ing enterprise. 


FOODS: Inventory companies— 
especially the fats and oils divisions— 
are in a good position. Sharply rising 
costs of trademarked grocery manu- 
facturers and confectionery compan- 
ies effect a profits “squeeze.” 


MERCHANDISING: Group 
shows lack of uniformity, results de- 
pending upon nature of goods sold. 
For instance, luxury and semi-luxury 
retailers are in a much better position 
than limited price variety and grocery 
chains. In a dynamic and prolonged 
inflation, all retailers are in a poor 
position, since replacement of mer- 
chandise is effected at successively 
higher price levels, even above the 
prices of good just previously sold. 


OILS: Assuming no important 
change in the advantageous tax posi- 
tion (Depletion allowances afford 
large deductions), this group is in a 
highly favored position. One of the 
best “commodity stock” inflation 
hedges. But distinction must be made 
between companies which are pri- 
marily producers (in best position) 
and those which are largely refiners 
and marketers. bi 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: Increase 
in sales does not compensate for ris- 
ing operating costs. Even if rate in- 
creases can be obtained (which is 
extremely difficult under the existing 
system of regulation), the gains lag 
far behind rising expenses. 


RAILROADS: This group 
shares many of the disadvantages of 
the electric and gas utilities, but the 
ICC is much more sympathetic in 
viewing the industry’s problems than 
most of the commissions which regu- 
late other types of utilities. Should 
not be ruled out altogether, especially 
since there will be further speculative 
opportunities in reorganization situa- 
tions. 


STEELS: Potentialities for fur- 
ther expansion are limited and costs 
rise rapidly in times of inflation. 


SUGARS: Unlike most agricul- 
tural commodities, prices have long 
been subject to strict regulation. 
These commodity stocks retain some 
of their inflation hedge attributes, but 
most issues are highly speculative 
and there is little likelihood of a 
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repetition of the World War I 
“dance of the millions.” 


TEXTILES: Among the out- 
standing inflation stocks in the period 
immediately following World War I. 
Radical changes in the industry sug- 
gest that history will not repeat, al- 
though manufacturers and weavers 
of synthetic fibers should be in a bet- 
ter than average position. 


TIRE & RUBBER: Better than 
average performance indicated, but 
future position of the industry is diffi- 
cult to appraise, since it is impos- 
sible to predict to what extent the 
change-over to synthetics will be per- 
manent. 


TOBACCOS: Despite the fact 
that the industry is a favorite tax 
target, it should do better than the 


average processor of agricultural 
commodities. In a limited sense, 
cigarette equities are “inventory 
stocks.” 


MEAT PACKERS 


Concluded from page 6 


Cudahy Packing stands fourth 
in size in the industry. In addition 
to general packing activities and by- 
products, which account for some 85 
per cent of the annual turnover, the 
company is engaged in a substantial 
produce business, including poultry, 
and also manufactures the widely ad- 
vertised scouring powder, Old Dutch 
Cleanser. Capitalization is also heavy. 
Funded debt amounts to $22 million, 
and there are 20,000 shares of $6 pre- 
ferred and 65,405 shares $7 prefetred 
ahead of the 467,489 shares of com- 
mon. Earnings record prior to 1937 
was relatively satisfactory, and good 
dividends were paid, but heavy 
losses incurred in 1937 and 1938 
forced suspension of payments on 
the preferreds and common. Arrears 
on the two preferred issues have been 
reduced during the past two years, 
improving the satistical position of 
the common. 


Swift & Company is the largest 
meat packer in the world, account- 
ing for 15 per cent of the total U. S. 
output. Over half of its sales rev- 
enues are from foreign business, 30 
per cent from the handling of pro- 
duce and the remainder from by- 
products. The company operates 48 
packing plants, 118 dairy products 


CONSIDER THE PARACHUTE, the big 
umbrella that airmen save for their 
proverbial "rainy day" when they have to 
bail out or meet certain death. . . . But 
now it has become the new instrument of 
the enemy in offensive warfare — dropping 
armies out of the sky to capture strategic 
military objectives. 

Not hundreds, but hundreds of thousands, 
of parachutes are needed by the U. S. 
Army if America is to carry the war to 
the enemy—to become an attacking force. 

Every time you buy a U. S. War Savings 
Bond or only a ten-cent stamp, you give 
your country the money to help buy the 
equipment and supplies which will bring 
ultimate victory. 


Buy U. S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS and STAMPS 


and poultry plants and 40 other mills, 
fertilizer works and factories to take 
care of its miscellaneous activities. 
Capitalization is simple, with a 
funded debt of $24 million and 5,- 
921,167 shares of common. Earnings 
and dividend records are above aver- 
age for the industry. 


Wilson & Company, third larg- 
est in the field, derives a smaller pro- 
portion of income from produce ac- 
tivities than its competitors, but it 
owns a sporting goods subsidiary, the 
second largest concern of its kind in 
the country and a good income pro- 
ducer. Wilson has plants in Brazil 
and Argentina, and foreign activities 
are important, contributing 39 per 
cent of earnings for the 1941 fiscal 
years and 30 per cent for the previ- 
ous twelve months. Finances are 
adequate. Total funded debt amounts 
to $20.5 million and there are 323,232 
shares $6 preferred ahead of the 1,- 
993,347 shares of the common. Ar- 
rears on the preferred have been 
gradually reduced in recent years. 
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The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


General Cigar Co., Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (AHD 
Data revised to July 22, 1942 oe — = ( ) 
Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, as subsidiary | 4° 


PRICE RANGE 

of Conn. Co. formed in 1893. Latter in 1931 30 a oo 1 
under reorganization plan transferred all its | 20 

assets to the Del. Co. Office: 50 Church 10 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 0 
Third Wednesday in September. Number 
(February 1, 1942): About 


Fiscal year ends Jun. 30 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock (no par)....... -627,969 


Business: An important factor in the production, manufac- 
ture and sale of chemical fertilizers. Produces its own phos- 
phate and sulphuric acid requirements but purchases all other 
ingredients from the outside. Also produces other chemicals. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital June 30, 
1941, $23.1 million; cash, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
9.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $33.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments, 1922 to 1933; resumed in 1934. 

Outlook: With the trend of farm income an important earn- 
ings determinant, nearby outlook is promising; diversification 
of markets and expansion into the industrial chemical field 
afford some longer-term protection against traditionally low 
fertilizer profit margins. 

Comment: Although embodying the risks characteristic of 
its group, this stock has a much better than average record. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s ——Calendar Year’s—— 


Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends — Range 
D$0.03 1935.. $0.76 $1.54 $2.12 $0.84 19%—13% 
0.02 1936.. 0.47 1.2 1.57 1.33 52—16 

0.22 1937 0.80 1.89 2.95 2.59 33%—17% 

0.18 1938 0.47 1.55 2.23 1.43 2844—22 
D0.20 1939 0.21 1.47 1.22 1.30 24%—16 
DO.17 1940.. 0.15 1.62 1.45 1.30 21 —12% 
D0.20 1941.. 1.55 0.24 1.79 1.20 22%—14% 

0.22 1942.. 1.33 70.60 23%—18% 


*Based on present capitalization, giving effect to 3-for-1 split in September, 1938. 
TTo July 22, 1942. 


i J Price Ri GCR 
Data revised to July 22, 1942 ppamings ond Price Range (SCR) 


Incorporated: 1906, New York, as United 60 fF Oo PRICE RANGE 
Cigar Manufacturers Co. Name changed in | 4> 

1917. Office: 119 West 40th Street, New 30 
York City. Annual meeting: First Thursday 15 

in March. Number of stockholders (De- 0 

cember 31, 1941): Preferred, 954; common, TARNED PER SHARE % 
Capitalization: Funded debt ..........None 2 


Preferred stock 7% cum. non- 

callable ($100 par)........... 50,000 shs 
Common stock (no par) . ovceces 472,982 shs 

Business: hentiine domestic manufacturer of large and 
medium sized cigars. While represented in all classes, efforts 
are now concentrated upon the lower priced field in which 
“Wm. Penn,” “Van Dyck” and “White Ow!” are leading brands, 
Also makes “Robt. Burns” in medium priced class. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $21.6 million; cash, $1.3 million; U. 5. Govt. securities, 
common stock, $40.17 a share. 
$2.8 million. Working capital ratio: 12.8-to-1. Book value of 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1906; 
varying payments on common in each year since 1909. 

Outlook: Longer-term trend of cigar consumption appears 
still to be downward, but responsive to changes in consumer 
purchasing power, hence currently favorable. Labor and 
materials shortages are problems under the war economy. 

Comment: Preferred has investment attributes. Common 
has a good measure of income appeal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ~ OF COMMON: 
31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.52 $1.37 $1 $1.14 $4.19 $7.00 59%4—27 


0 
1934 ‘37 °38 °39 ‘40 1941 


0. 1.3 -16 9% 
1935 eeeeees 0.5 0.51 0.89 1.7 3 7 644%4—46% 
1936......+. 0.51 0.43 1.00 1.13 3.07 4.00 594%4—49 
1937 0.38 0.25 0.90 1.27 2.80 3.00 524%4—22 
1938........ 0.29 0.18 0.49 0.85 1.81 2.00 28 —20% 
1939......+. 0.10 0.21 0.16 0.65 1,12 1.75 25%—16 
1940........ 0.41 0.43 0.57 0.75 2.1 2.00 22 —12% 
1941... 200 §0.44 0.44 0 1.20 2.79 *2.25 22 —16 
1942.....+.. 0.39 eee eee 70.50 720 —16% 


Duplan Corporation 


*Including $1.25 extra. {To July 22, 1942. §Revised to 39 cents in 1942. 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 


ramings and Price Range (DUP) 
Incorporated: 1917, Del 
Duplan § 


-» successor of | 20 
ilk Co. formed in 1898. Present 15 
title adopted September 1941. Office: 512 10 


Seventh Ave., New York City. Annual ; 

ferred, 500; common, 900. 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None " 
10,000 shs 1934 "35 °36 °37 “38 °39 “40 1941 
Common stock (no par).... ee: 270,000 shs 


*Callable at $115 a share. 


Business: Manufactures broad silks, rayon, nylon and mixed 
fabrics. Also weaves rayon fabrics and processes silk, nylon 
and rayon yarns on commissions for other firms. Greater 
part of business is in rayon. Customers include garment 
manufacturers, converters, retailers and hosiery makers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital November 30, 
1941, $2.2 million; cash, $301,417. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of common, $16.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance. Common dividends in each year since 1918. 

Outlook: For the duration, maintenance of volume depends 
largely upon availability of sufficient raw materials. Govern- 
ment orders are a supporting factor but higher taxes take 
heavy toll of income. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held; is usually quoted at a 
substantial premium. Common represents one of the more 
“stable” situations in the inherently speculative textile field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Year’s——, 


gael ended: Nov. 30 May 31 Year’s 2 Dividends Price Range 

1933 $1.50 1934....+ $0.41 $1.9 $1.00 23 —13% 
0.97 1935.... 0.04 LoL 1.00 19 —12% 
0.72 1936.... 0.30 1.02 1.00 18%—13% 
0.93 1937.... 1.30 *2.06 1.00 7%—10 
0.54 038.... 8.28 0.70 1.00 12 — 8% 
0.59 1939.... 0.44 - 2s 1.00 14 —10 
0.65 1940.... 0.36 1.01 00 13%— 9% 
0.23 1941.. 0.35 0.58 0.60 10%— 6% 
1.21 1943.... ose T0.40 —8 


*After surtax; half-year earnings are without this tax. fTo July 22, 1942. 


Great Northern Iron Ore Properties 


soemmnings and Price Range (GNI) 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 40 
Organized: 1906 as a Trust. Main office: 29 
St. Paul, Minn. Number of beneficial in- 0 Fe | 
terest certificate holders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 
Beneficial Interest Certificates— 

representing shs $1 


PRICE RANGE 


1935 ‘36 ‘37 °38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 1942 


Business: Is in effect a trust, deriving income from dividends 
on capital stock of seven proprietary subsidiaries and from 
interest, rentals and miscellaneous sources. The major steel 
companies are included among the lessees of ore lands owned 
or controlled by the subsidiaries. Trust holdings include fee 
and leasehold interests in the iron ore land in the Mesabi 
District, Minn. 

Management: President with company since organization. 

Financial Position: Typical of an investment company or 
trust. Working capital December 31, 1941, $2.7 million; cash, 
$3.8 million. Working capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of 
stock cannot accurately be calculated. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1907, 


‘except 1932 and 1933. No regular rate. 


Outlook:: Liquidation of large advance royalties since 1939 
places company in a position to capitalize on large iron ore 
demand in prospect for the duration. Post-war earnings will 
be sustained moderately well by receipt of minimum annual 
royalties receivable under contracts. 

Comment: Principal interest in stock is for speculative in- 
come. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 936 
Earned per share..... $0.36 $0 47 $0. $0 $0 Pig 
Dividends paid ..... - 0.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1,25 1.75 2.00 *None 
Range: 
22% 28% 15% 22% 18% 18% 17% 
9% 16 10 9% 12% 11% 12% *14% 


*To July 22, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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LEASED LINE STOCKS 


Concluded from page 8 


ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE AIR LINE 
—SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Lessee will pay all taxes, assess- 

ments, public dues and charges legally 
levied upon said Air Line Company, 
or upon its property of every kind 
and wherever situated, that comes to 
the possession of the Lessee. 


BOSTON & ALBANY 
—NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Lessee shall pay all taxes, rates, 
charges and assessments, ordinary 
and extraordinary, whether in the 
nature of taxes now in being or not, 
which may be lawfully imposed or 
assessed upon the Lessor or Lessee 
with reference to the property and 
premised hereby demised, the capital 
stock of the Lessor, its property, in- 
debtedness, franchises, business and 
revenues or said rental. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO 
—ATLANTIC COAST LINE AND 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 

RAILROAD 

Lessees shall pay (1) all taxes, as- 
sessments and governmental charges 
imposed, assessed or levied upon or 
against the leased property, or any 
part thereof, or upon the income, 
earnings or profits thereof, now or 
hereafter due and payable; (2) all 
taxes, assessments and governmental 
charges imposed, assessed or levied 
upon the Lessors and upon their re- 
spective franchises or interests in and 
under this indenture, and upon the 
income, or any part thereof, received 
by the Lessors. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS & NEW 
ORLEANS 
—ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Lessee will pay all taxes, assess- 
ments and other charges that may be 
lawfully levied, charged or assessed 
on the premises, or any part thereof, 
and also all taxes and assessments of 
any kind that may become due and 
payable, or which the Central Com- 
pany may be required to retain under 
any present or future law of the 
United States of America or of any 
state, territory, county or municipal- 
ity therein, including income taxes. 


JULY 29, 1942 


says about 


our markets . .. fills a very real need . 


—x Emil Schram, President, N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 


THE SECURITIES MARKET 


and How It Works 


By BIRL E. SHULTZ, Former Dean, N. Y. Stock Exchange Institute 


“It is a treasure house of factual information relating to the mechanics and functions of 
+ a source book of unusual value.” 


The only eneite, up-to-date and authoritative work on this subject available. An 
incomparable guide on rules and entire procedure for anyone who has anything to do with 
the securities business. 


Profusely 
tables, forms, diagrams, photographs 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To get this book tear out this ad. Attach your check, 
write name, address and mail to Financial World Book 
Shop, 21 West Street, New York City. 
will be sent at once post paid. 


illustrated with charts, 


Your copy 


CLEVELAND, CIN., CHI. & ST. LOUIS 
—NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Lessee agrees to pay all lawful 
taxes and assessments that may be 
lawfully levied or assessed against the 
demised premises or any part thereof 
or against the Lessor in respect 
thereof, and also any and all excises 
or other governmental charges that 
may be lawfully levied, imposed or 
assessed against the Lessor by State 
or Federal authority, in respect of the 
demised premises, or in respect of the 
income of the Lessor received by it 
under this lease. 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH 

—PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 

Lessee shall pay and discharge, 
without reduction from the rent, any 
and all taxes, assessments, duties, 
imposts and charges whatsoever, 
which may or shall be levied, assessed 
or imposed by any governmental or 
lawful authority whatsoever, upon the 
demised railroad and premises, or 
any part thereof, or upon any busi- 
ness, or earnings or income of the 
same ; or upon the Lessor, for or with 
respect to any money which shall be 
paid, or which shall become payable 
to the Lessor, as or on account of the 
rental. 


LACKAWANNA R.R. OF NEW JERSEY 
—DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN SYSTEM 


Lessee will pay and discharge all 
taxes and assessments which are or 
may be imposed, levied or assessed 
on any of the property hereby grant- 
ed, leased or demised, or on the busi- 
ness, or any of the business done on 
or with said property, or on the in- 
come or profits of the said business, 


or on the Lessor as a corporation, or 
on any of its rights, privileges or 
franchises, by the United States, or 
any state, county, township, munici- 
pal or other authority. 


MORRIS & ESSEX 
—DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN SYSTEM 


Lessee will pay and discharge all 
taxes and assessments which are or 
may be imposed, levied or assessed 
on any of the property hereby grant- 
ed, leased or demised, or on any of 
the business done on or with the said 
property, or on the income or profits 
of the said business, or on the Lessor 
as a corporation, or any of its rights, 
privileges or franchises, by the Unit- 
ed States, or any state, county, town- 
ship, municipal or other authority. 


The litigation on D., L. & W. 
leases did not include the Morris & 
Essex, but stockholders of this and 
other leased lines may be subject to 
deductions for income taxes on the 
rental payments under the Circuit 
Court’s ruling. But in this case (and 
several others), the stockholders do 
not have to rely entirely upon the tax 
clause of the lease, since there is also 
an agreement by the lessee to pay 
dividends at stated rates free and 
clear of all taxes, which is endorsed 
on the stock certificates. In such in- 
stances, any attempt to reduce rental 
payments because of tax deductions 
would doubtless lead to litigation. 
Test cases to clarify situations of this 
nature and to settle other problems 
arising from varying interpretations 
of lease agreements are almost cer- 
tain to be instituted, and will prob- 
ably be carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 
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Armour & Company (Illinois) 


United Electric Coal Companies 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (AM) 
Incorporated: 1900, Ill., Main office: Union | 2° 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 20 PRICE RANGE 
Fourth Friday in January. Number off [| '5 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): about, | 10 


80,000. 5 


Capitalization: *Funded debt.. $63,138,000: | ° Fiscal year ends Oct 31 
tPrior preferred stock $6 cum. EARNED PER SHARE 0 
SORT, (ED PAT) 532,996 shs! 
stock 7% cum. 93.715 | DEFICIT SHARE 
Common stock ($5 par) ......- 4,065,800 shs 1935 °36 °37 °38 °39 “40 “41 1942 


*Entirely subsidiary debt. Also guarantees dividends on $53,119,500 7% preferred 
stock of Armour of Delaware. 7Callable at $115 per share; convertible into 6 shares 
of common. {fCallable at $115 per share. 


Business: One of the two largest meat packers; is engaged 
in all phases of processing, packing and curing of meats and 
manufacture of various by-products and derivatives, also the 
distribution of poultry, eggs, cheese and butter. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital October 
28, 1941, $111.2 million; cash, $18.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, $17.16 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Arrears on $6 preferred $21 on 
July 1, 1942. Nothing on common since 1937. 

Outlook: Volume prospects are bright but heavier taxes and 
price ceilings may be expected to prevent profits from keeping 
pace with sales gains. 

Comment: Despite some improvement in the status of the 
shares, industry characteristics and the company’s record 
necessitate according them a speculative rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 6 OF COMMON: 


Fiscal years to Oct. ws 1937 1938 1940 1941 1942 
“Earned per share. $053 $0. 74 $0.63 D$2.14 D$0.04 $0.28 $1. 95 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.70 None None None None +None 
— Dec. 31: 
rice Range: 
High 6% 7% 7 8% 75% 5% 44% 
33% 4% 45% 3% 35% 4 2% 


*Adjusted for present capitaliaztion. ?To July 22, 1942. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 


Inc. 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 1enerninw? ond Price (MO) 


Incorporated: 1919, Virginia. Office, 909 [100+—,cenance 
East Main Street, Richmond, Va. Annual {75 
meeting: Second Tuesday in July. Number [50 | 


of stockholders: about 5,800. ye 25 HO 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None ° Fiscal year ends Mar. 31 

*Preferred stock (4%% cum. EARNED PER SHARE $9 
148.991 shs Zits 

Common stock ($10 -par)....-.--... 894,026 


1934 °35 ‘36 39 “40 


*Callable at 105 a share. 


Business: Manufactures the “Philip Morris English Blend” 
cigarette, retailing in the 15-cent field. This item accounts for 
about 85% of total sales. Also produces “Marlboro,” “English 
Ovals,” and “Paul Jones” (a 10-cent brand) cigarettes. Makes 
“Dunhill Majors” cigarettes (on a royalty basis) and “Revela- 
tion” and “Bond Street” tobacco. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1942, $43.6 million; cash, $3.2 million; inventories, $53.1 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value, $38.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1938. Common dividends paid 1920-21; 1923; 1928 to date. 
Present annual rate, $3 plus extras. 

Outlook: As long as consumers demand for “English Blend” 
cigarettes can be further stimulated by company’s effective 
promotion techniques, sales expansion should continue. But 
higher production costs and taxes will prevent a corresponding 
gain in net. 

Comment: Common now represents one of the more strongly 
situated units in the tobacco industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Fiscal -—Calendar Year’ s——, 

Sept. 30 

$0.35 


Half-year ended: . + 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
193 $0.4 $0.81 $0. 


tepiinpacspeell 1934.. 0.46 8 67 Y%— 7% 
125 1935.. 1.25 2.50 0.67  45%—23% 
1.43 1936.. 2.44 3.87 $1.00 67%—44 
2.19  1937.. 2.59 4.59 3.00 63%—43% 
4.63 1938.. 3.84 $7.27 4.50  95%—50% 
3.97 1939.... 3.53 7.50 5.00  103%—74 
4.40 1940 3.93 8.33 5.00  97%—68 
3.88 1941 4.26 8.14 5.00 89%—T72 
4.05 1942 3.96 8.01 $4.25 §75 —55% 


*Adjusted to present capitalization giving effect to 50% stock dividend in November, 
1938. In addition issued subscription rights. tAfter surtax; half-year earnings are 
without this tax. §To July 22, 1942. 


expected to maintain sales volume for the duration. 


; Earnings and Price Range (VC 

Data revised to July 22, 1942 a nge (VEO 

Incorporated: 1918, Del., name changed to 8 

present title 1921. Executive ofiice: 307 6 

North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 4 

meeting: First Friday in October. Number 2 

of stockholders (October 1, 1940): 2,500. 0 Fiscal year ends Jul. 91 

Capitalization: yey debt... .*$2,247,076 EARNED PER SHARE 

Capital stock ($5 par).......... 523,171 shs 
*Bank loans d b 1 rt 

secured by general mortgage °27 "38 “30 


Business: Mines bituminous coal from properties in Illinois, 
by stripping method. Open pit mining with electrically oper- 
ated shovels makes for low costs and flexibility of production 
schedules. Estimated reserves are around 79 million tons, the 
major portion of which is available for strip mining. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Restricted. Working capital July 31, 
1941, $754,956; cash, $272,661. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1, 
Book value of capital stock, $12.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: No common dividends since 1929; irregu- 
lar payments prior thereto. 

Outlook: Low operating costs should permit reasonably 
good earnings performance during the war, but adverse secu- 
lar trend of coal demand is expected to reappear thereafter. 

Comment: Stock embodies a substantial degree of risk. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Calendar 
cal Year’s 

Oct. 31 Jan. 31 <Apr.30 July 31 Year’ “Total Range 

D$0.09 1934. $0.07 D$0.06 D$0.34 D$0.42 7™%4— 3% 
inst D0.05 1935. 0.15 0.05 D0.32 D0.17 3% 

. DO.03 1936 0.22 0.10 0.03 0.32 84%4— 4 

0.05 1937 0.25 0.22 D0.09 0.43 2 

0.10 1038.... 0.26 0.09 D0.01 0.44 8%— 3 
0.12 0.12 0.11 D0.03 0.32 34 
1939. 0.12 1940 0.19 0.16 DO0.14 0.33 5%— 2% 
| 0.17 1941 0.35 0.04 .14 0.70 53%— 3% 
| a 0.44 1942 0.47 0.39 75 — 3% 


*Based on 306,000 shares through July, 1936, and thereafter on capitalization out- 
standing at end of each period. To July 22, 1942. 


Wilson & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 os Earnings and Price Range (WIL) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor | 20 
to business established originally in 1853. 15 PRICE RANGE 


Office: 4100 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 10 Dott Sooo 
Ill, Annual meeting; Third Tuesday in 5 


February. Number of stockholders (Decem- 0 — $3 
year ends Oct. 30 
1941): Preferred, 5,818; common, GHANE 
*Preferred stock $6. 00 $ ‘ - DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
323,232, shs 1935 °36 °37 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Common stock (no par).......1,993,354 shs 


*Callable at $100 per share. 

Business: Third largest domestic meat packer, in point of 
sales volume. Chief products are fresh beef, pork, lamb, 
mutton, veal, together with by-products and derivatives. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital November 
1, 1941, $38.5 million; cash, $3.5 million; inventories, $42 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of common, 
$13.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: The 1935 recapitalization plan eliminated 
substantial arrears on old stock. Regular payments on new 
preferred from that date through May, 1938; irregularly since. 
Arrears as of July 22, 1942, approximated $3 per share. No 
common payments since 1937. 

Outlook: War demand and improved consumer incomes are 
But 
profits will depend upon the effects of adjustment of price 
structures to ceilings and upon the degree of success achieved 
in offsetting heavier tax costs. 

Comment: Company’s operating and dividend record neces- 
sitates a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal year ended 


about Oct. 30: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share 

(adjusted) ..... $1.08 $1.06 $0.29 D$0.96 $0.63 $0.85 $2.51 
Calendar Years: 
Dividends paid .... 0.375 0.50 0.50 None None None None None 
Hig _ — 9 11 12 5% 71% 7% 16% 

7 

6% as 3 2% 3% 4% 73% 


*Giving effect in all years to present capitalization and excluding bond discount. 
+To July 22, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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“WINGS OVER WORLD’ 


Concluded from page 9 


portant cities in South America, and 
a 45 per cent interest is held in the 
normally important China National 
Airways. 

In 1941, its flight miles approxi- 
mated 24.4 million, and no less than 
375,732 passengers were carried 227.5 
million passenger miles. Earnings on 
its 1.9 million shares of capital stock 
lat year set a record at $1.73 vs. 
$1.20 per share in 1940, after $1.60 
ys. 82 cents taxes, and dividends re- 
sumed with a $1 payment in Decem- 
ber. The retirement of the last $3.5 
million equipments and deferred 
bank loans left the company without 
long-term debt excepting less than a 
half million dollars of deferred ac- 
counts payable, and there is, of 
course, no preferred stock issue ahead 
of the equity shares. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The rapid expansion of this com- 
pany under the stimulus of the war 
by no means exhausts its growth 
potentialities. There are problems 
to be met, of course, notably in 
the likelihood of new competition 
irom the proposed American Export 
system and others, and in the poli- 
tical aspects of mail and other sub- 
sidies (it is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that U. S. subsidy revenues, 
which accounted for 57.9 per cent of 
the total in 1930 and 29.6 per cent 
as recently as 1935, already had 
dropped to 1.1 per cent last year). 
Also there are possibilities of the 
spread of the Colombian and Bolivian 
governments’ nationalization move- 
ments, limiting Pan American to a 
“substantial” minority interest in the 
first instance and to a management 
contract in the second. 

On the whole, however, the broad- 
er future prospects are summed up 
well by President Trippe: “Pan 
American, likewise, will have an im- 
portant role in the peace to come— 
in the task of building a future world. 
By speeding the interchange of com- 
merce, by promoting scientific prog- 
ress and cultural cooperation, inter- 
national air transport will make a 
very real contribution to the future 
Welfare of the United States and to 
all nations.” 


JULY 29, 1942 


Meet the New Challenge 


to Your Investment Safety 


ITH the prospect of inflation rapidly increasing, investors 

have another incentive to complete promptly the readjustment 
of their portfolios to the situation created by the war. The invest- 
ment market pattern is now taking definite shape, and delay in 
re-forming your program is likely to levy a severe toll against both 
your capital and your income. The time to act is now, while it is 
still possible to make many imperative switches in your holdings on 
a reasonable or attractive basis. 


In these difficult times investment guidance is a necessity. The 
investor who endeavors to chart his own course subjects his capital 
to unnecessary risks. This is not a reflection on the soundness of 
his own judgment—it is merely that few individuals can afford to 
maintain the facilities necessary to analyze and correlate all the 
facts; nor have they the time to devote to it. 


You Need Expert Assistance With Your Problems 


The expert assistance you need to plan and carry on a successful 
investment campaign, to guard your capital, and to conserve your 
income, is available to you through Financial World Research 
Bureau. This independent advisory service is staffed by a corps of 
trained analysts and expert students of every phase of investment. 
It provides you with absolutely individual guidance in following a 
specially drafted program based solely on your own requirements 
and objectives. Every move is plotted for you and you are guided 
through direct personal correspondence. It is just as if you had 
your own investment laboratory and your own investment experts 
concentrating on your individual problems. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified super- 
visory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


You can determine the extent to which this Service can assist you with your invest- 
ments by sending—with the coupon below—a complete list of your holdings and 
such additional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur 
no obligation. 


CLIP AND MAIL ----------------- 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— '™” 
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Marine Midland Corporation 


Date revised to July 22, 1942 os earnings and Price Range (MM) 


Incorporated: 1929, Del. Office: 15 Exchange | 20 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting: | '5 
Third Wednesday in February. Number of | 10 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): 26 ll 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... ad 
Capital stock $5 par..........*5,664, she 

EARNED PER SHARE 


_*Excluding 171,631 shares owned by Em- WALA 
ployees Service Corp., a subsidiary. 1934 "35 °37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: One of the largest group bankimg systems in the 
U. S. Through stock ownership (in most cases 98%), controls 
21 banks operating a total of 91 offices in 389 New York State 
communities. Nucleus of the system, Marine Trust Co., of 
Buffalo, is largest bank in N. Y. State outside of Manhattan. 

Management: Capable; includes prominent bankers. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Due to the nature of the 


company’s business a breakdown of working capital position . 


is not possible. Book value, December 31, 1941, $9.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates in each year 
since organization; no stated rate at the present time. 

Outlook: Any gains derived from possible improvement in 
loaning volumé and interest rates probably will be out- 
weighed by rising taxes. Bank holding company legislation 
is a future threat. 

Comment: Due to the nature of the company’s holdings, the 
shares tend to reflect conditions in the bank stock market. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.18 $0.19 $0.16 $0.22 $0.75 $0.40 9 —5% 
0.17 0.18 0.17 0.21 0.73 0.40 9%— 5% 
0.18 0.18 0.19 0.26 0.81 0.4 12%— 8% 
0.15 0.20 0.19 0.18 0.72 0.45 144%— 5% 
0.13 0.15 0.15 0.18 0.62 0.30 Te— 4% 
0.12 0.17 0.15 0.21 0.65 0.32 5%— 4% 
0.13 0.16 0.19 0.21 0.69 0.30 5u— 3% 
0.14 0.17 0.17 0.20 0.68 0.30 5%— 2% 
@.12 0.12 oss eee cee §0.18 §34%4— 2% 
an * on capitalization at end of each period. fIncluding extras. §To July 22, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Company 
Earnings and Price Range (PCK) 
Data revised to July 22, 1942 95 = 
Incorporated: 1928, Pennsylvania, as Davi- 20 price RANGE 
son Coke & Iron Company. Present title 15 
adopted in 1936. Office: Grant Building, 10 — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: 5 
First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt. .....$3,625,934 
99,169 |_1934 '25 "36 37 "38 39 “40 1941 
Common stock (no par).........605,114 shs 


*Callable at $105 per share; convertible into 5-5/9 shares of common through March 
1, 1943; thereafter into 4.76 plus shares through March 1, 1947. 

Business: Company has facilities for annual production of 
360,000 tons of pig iron, 870,000 barrels of cement, 475,000 tons 
of coke, 8,350 tons of ammonium sulphate, 7 million gallons 
of tar, 2 million gallons of benzol and 4,250 million cu. ft. 
of by-product gas, of which at least 3 billion cu. ft. are sold 
annually to a Columbia Gas & Electric subsidiary under con- 
tract expiring 1949. 

Management: Affiliated with company since its inception. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1942, $3.6 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $15.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance in 1937; none ever made on common until 1940. 

Outlook: Demand prospects are excellent as long as the war 
lasts; subsequent possibilities are less clearly defined. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative capital goods equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


>. sath: Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Price Range 
$0.32 $0.49 $0.42 $0.01 11.20 None t14%— 4 
Rbaebeask 0.09 0.04 0.02 Nil 0.15 None 9%— 3% 
rr 0.11 0.02 0.14 0.48 0.70 None 44%— 4 
. ss 0.23 0.17 0.40 0.65 1.45 $0.25 9%— 5% 
| ae 0.31 0.33 0.38 0.46 1.48 1.00 8%— 4% 
0.17 oon ose cee $0.50 §6%— 4% 
*Unadjusted earnings of former common stocks through 1936. tNew stock. tAfter 


surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. §To July 22, 1942. 
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United Corporation 


Data revised to July 22, 1942 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. "Offices: 100 
West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del.; 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual 
meeting: First Wednesday in March. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Pref- 
erence, 19,776; common, 91,871. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 

~~ $3 cum. EARNED PER SHARE 

*Common stock (no par) ......14,529,492 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40 1941 
*Also outstanding are option warrants en 
titling holders to buy 3,732,059 shares 4 common at $27.50 a share. 
Business: An investing company. As of December 31, 1941, 
principal holdings consisted of 2,410,856 shares of Columbia 
Gas & Electric; 6,066,223 shares United Gas Improvement; 
1,798,270 shares Commonwealth & Southern; 2,333,107 shares 
Niagara Hudson, and 988,271 shares of Public Service of N. J. 
Management: Considered capable and experienced. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory for company of this type; 
December 31, 1941, had no current liabilities (exclusive of ac- 
crued taxes); cash, $12.2 million. Market value of investments, 
$55.7 million. Liquidating value of common stock, nil. 
Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preference stock 
through January, 1941 with one minor delay. Arrears as of 
July 22, $1.50 per share. Nothing on common since 1937. 
Outlook: Future of the company will depend upon any port- 
folio changes which may be adopted as a general policy or 
may follow as a result of Public Utility Act proceedings. 
Comment: Both classes of stock must be accorded specu- 
lative ratings. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Earnings and Price Range (U) 


PRICE RANGE 


ears 

* Mar. 31 ¥ Sept. 30 Dec. 3 Total Dividends Price Rage 

$0.05 $0. $0.04 os $0.17 None 8%— 
1985 0.02 0:02 0.02 0.05 None 74— in 
pe 0.01 0.05 0.02 0.11 0.19 $0.20 9%— 5% 
0.02 0.05 0.02 0.13 0.22 0.20 8%— 2 
0.02 0.003 0.002 0.04% 0.07 None 4%— 2 
0.01 0.02 0.03 0.07 None 3%— 2 
ee 0.02 0.02 0.06 0.14 None 2%— 1% 
0.01 DO. DO. DO.06 DO0.04 None 14%—3/16 
DO.05 D0.07 oes *None *36—7/32 

*To July 22, 1942. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 
M Earnings and Price Ra WNO 
Data revised to July 22, 1942 75 = nge ( ) 


Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire 60 PRICE RANGE 

two companies dating from 1887 and 1908, 45 

respectively. Main office: 210 Baronne St., | 30 oO 

onday in mber. umber of stock- 

holders: Preferred (June 1, 1942), 5,487; 


common (July 1, 4092), 4,909, $3 


Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 
*Preferred stock $4 cum. conv....292,100 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 583,129 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1934 '35 °36 ‘37 °39 ‘40 1941 


*“Callable at $85; convertible share for share into common; no par value. 

Business: Supplies roughly 20% of total domestic output of 
cottonseed oil products. Through subsidiaries, crushes cotton- 
seed, refines oil and manufactures various by-products; manu- 
factures package goods under trade names of “Wesson Oil,” 
“Snowdrift,” “Scoco,” “MFB” and “Blue Plate” (sea foods). 

Management: Identified with company since its formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital May 30, 
1942, $22 million; cash, $4.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $27.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments since 1927. 

Outlook: Scarcities under war economy largely eliminate im- 
mediate inventory risks. Over the long term, major earnings 
determinant will be price spread between the company’s prod- 
ucts and substitute oils and fats. 

Comment: Statistical factors entitle the preferred shares to 
a medium grade investment rating. The common represents 
the risks inherent in “commodity” equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
*Fise: 


Year’s Calendar Year —— 
>. ended: Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Total fDividends Price Rangé 
$0.72 1935... $0.80 $1.76 $3:24 $6.52 $2.50 554%4—30'2 
1.05 1936.. 0.58 0.51 2.2 4. 2.50 52%—33% 
1.75 1987... 1.76 1.33 D1.06 8.81 3.50 56 —23% 
0.72 1988... 1.24 0.75 0.56 3.2' 2.50 39 —25% 
0.06 1939... D1.03 D2.17 0.24 D2.90 0.87% 28%—16 
1.09 1940... 0.15 D0.05 D0.43 0.7 0.50 293—15's 
0.04 1941... 0.30 1,12 3.00 4.46 2.25 25%—16% 
ooo 190628... $0.68 0.29 $0.75 


“Fiscal years ended August 31. Include extras. %6 months ended February 2. 


§To July 22, 1942. 
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arry A. Bruno of H. A. Bruno 
H and Associates, R. C, A. Build- 
ing, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed public relations adviser to 
the New York War Savings Staff, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, according to an 
announcement by Colonel Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., State Chairman. 

For the past twenty years Mr. 
Bruno has been public relations 
counsel to many large corporations, 
individuals and associations. He is a 
founder member and director of the 
National Association of Publicity Di- 
rectors, Inc., a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Aero- 
nautic Association and a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Rocke- 
feller Center Luncheon Club. He 
served two terms as a member of the 
Board of Directors and Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the Sales 
Executives Club. 

x * 


M. Leonard Jarvis is now asso- 
ciated with Penington, Colket & Wis- 
ner as Economist on the Advisory 
Staff. He was formerly for a number 
of years associated with Libaire, 
Stout & Company. 

x 

Albert W. Tweedy has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner of H. C. 
Wainwright & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Allan R. Shepard, Stanbrough Fer- 
nald and Richard L. Max also have 
become associated with the firm. 

* @ 

Theodore A. Winter and Herbert 
L. Wisner have been elected mem- 
bers of the board of the New York 
Curb Exchange Securities Clearing 
Corporation, to serve until March, 
1943. 


A PATTERN? 


‘Concluded from page 14 


seeking to do so as the easiest means 
of complying with an integration or- 
der requiring it to dispose of all its 
holdings except its properties in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and there 
is considerable doubt that it will be 
allowed to retain both these groups 
as one system. The company recent- 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
American General Corp. $3 or -75e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Do $2. 62%ce Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Am, -. Aug. 1 July 22 
Am. Sugar Refining 7% pf. $0 7S Q Oct. 2 Sep. 
50ec .. Aug. 1 July 24 
(a lic .. Sep. 9 Aug. 14 
37%e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Belding-Heminway ........... 20c Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
rrr $1 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Berland Shoe Stores........ 12%ce Q Aug. 1 July 20 
$1 S Sept. 1 Aug. 14 
Buckeye Stl. ree 25c .. Aug. 1 July 22 
Butler Bros. 5% pf......... 37%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Calif. Water pf. 
374%e Q Aug. 15 July 31 
87%c Q Aug. 15 July 31 
25e .. Aug. 10 July 31 
Central Ohio L&P 30 pf....$1.50 Q@ Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
25c .. Aug. 25 Aug. 10 
Champion Paper & Fibre..... 25e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Chicago Yellow Cab.......... 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Cherry-Burrell Corp........... 20c .. July 31 July 23 
Colgate- Q Aug. 15 July 27 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 8 
Conn. Lt. & °B. Co, $2.40 pf.. -60c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 5 
Crown Cork Seal Co. Q Aug.15 July 31 
Dallas re, & Lt. 7% vf.. Q Aug. 1 July 17 
Q Aug. 1 July 17 
Dixie- el. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Duplan Cerp. 8% pf........... $2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Eastern Shore P. 4 $6.50 
$1.62% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
ts Seer $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Do $5 pt oR rs $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
10c .. Aug. 1 July 22 
Fairchild Aviation .......... Aug. 12 July 
Ferro Enamel Corp.......... -. Sep. 19 Sep. 
Florida Pwr. Corp. ata pf. A. a. a5 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
"Se .. Aug. 20 Aug. 5 
25e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 12 
General Foods Corp........... 40c .. Aug. 15 July 27 
Granby Cons. MS&P.......... lic Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Gt. Lakes Dredge & D........ Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Gulf Power $6 pf........... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Hooker Elec. Chem........... 40c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 12 
Interchemical Corp............ 40c .. Aug. 1 July 25 
iS. ear $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 25 
Int’1 Harvester 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Klein (D. Emil) & Co........ 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Le Tourneau tk. Ser 25c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
40c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co........... $1 .. Aug. 31 Aug. 21 
$1 Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
20e Aug. 22 July 29 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Louis. & Nashville R.R....... $3 .. Aug. 28 July 28 
Lunkenheimer Co. ........... 50c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
30c .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Mid West Rub. Reclaim. Co...50c .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Nat’l Bearing Metals.......... 25e .. Sep 1 Aug. 15 
Nat’l Paper & Type S Aug. 15 July 31 
Noranda Mines Ltd........... $1 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 20 
Ohio Pub. Service 7% pf....58%ce M Aug. 1 July 20 

50ec M Aug. 1 July 20 
lo 5 M Aug. 1 July 20 
ON aaa % Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Pacific Gas El. 5%% pf..34%c Q Aug. 15 July 31 
0 5% Di. 4c Q <Aug.15 July 31 
37%e Q Aug.15 July 31 
25¢ Q Sep Aug. 15 
Philadelphia, Co, 25e S Sep Aug. 10 
rocter am 50c Q Aug. 15 July 24 
Pub. Service Co. of Col. 7% 50% 
M Aug. 1 July 91 
ca 50e M Aug. 1 July 20 
6 M Aug. 1 July 20 
c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 21 
Roses 5-10-25c Strs.......... 20e Q Aug July 20 
Rustless Iron & Steel........ lie .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
62%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Sears, 75e Q Sep. 10 Aug. 10 
25e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 13 
Signole Steel Strapping....... 25e Q July 31 July 27 
3 Q Aug. 10 July 31 
oa Aug. 31 Aug. 3 
2 Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
- Bend Lathe Works -- Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

$6 1st pf. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
uae 25ec .. Aug. 14 July 31 
Strawbridge & Stothier pf. A.$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Struthers-Wells $1.25 pf..... Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Thoms .. Aug. 10 July 31 
Toledo Edison Co. 7% p M Aug. 1 July 21 

Do 4 50ec M Aug. 1 July 21 

Ere M Aug. 1 July 21 
Trane Ce. 6 Ist pf Q Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
ON 20e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 25e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
Whitaker Paper Co............ 1 @ Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
White (S.S.) Dental ........ le .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube..... 50e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 22 

Do 5%% pf A.......... $1.37% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Accumulated 
Am. Woolen 7% pf........... $2 .. Aug. 12 July 27 
Arkansas Natural Gas 6% pf..15e .. July 30 July 23 
Asbestos Mfg. $1.40 pf....... 35e .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Gen. Cable 7% pf.......... $1.75 .. Aug. 1 July 25 


Dept. Strs. : a 75e .. Aug. 1 July 29 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 12 Months to June 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1942 { 
Alpha Portland Cement............. $2.03 $1.71 
Haverhill Gas Light............... = 1.28 
Lehigh Portland Cement........... 3.22 

6 Months to 


Do. il 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel. 
Allen Industries ....... see 
Amalgamated Leather .............. 
American Brake Shoe............... 
American Cities Power & Light.... 
Atlantic Refining 
Barker 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Budd (E. G.) Manufacturing 
Capital Administration ............ 
Corn Products Refining ............ 
Cream of 
Detroit Steel Corp ae 
Gabriel 
Granby Consolidated Mining....... 
Heller (Walter E.) 
Interstate Home Equipment......... 
Le Tourneatt (BR. 
Lehigh Valley Coal 
Long Bell Lumber Corp............. 
MacAndrews & 


= 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


6 Months to June 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1942 1941 


National Bond & Share............. 0.32 0.35 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 1.21 1.95 
Shawinigan Water & Power....... 1.73 0.89 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel .............. 4.61 7.83 
O58 0.79 
0.66 0.64 
Transue & Williams................ i= 1.02 
0.92 
6 Mont te June 30 

Westinghouse & WMilg......... 4.33 
White Rock Mineral 0.12 


3 Months to June = 
DO.1 b0.2 


24 Weeks to June i 
North American Rayon............. 1.12 1.2 
12 — to 
Electric Power & Light............. 73 0.03 
9 Months to May 31 
Walker (H.)-Gooderham & Worts. 5.95 
‘12 Months to 
Bullet 
Schumacher Wall Board ........... gt 3.00 
Coal 0.92 


§$—-Before depreciation and/or depletion. its class 
B stock. D—Deficit. r—é6 months to July 4 


ly contracted to sell its San Antonio, 
Texas, properties to the city for $10 
million, but the Guadalupe-Blanco 
River authority has had the purchase 
temporarily enjoined, since it wants 
these properties itself. In any event, 
American Light & Traction is as- 
sured of a purchaser. 


COINCIDENCE 


n one day recently 47 press re- 
leases arrived from WPB in a 
Washington correspondent’s office. 
The forty-seventh was a nine-page 
release on how to save paper. 
-—Printers’ Ink. 
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| 
earn 
Minn. - 
Srtuhers-Wells $1.25 pf.....31%e Q Aug.15 Aug. 5 " 
Extra 
Pullman, Inc. ................75¢ .. Sep. 15 Aug. 21 ee 
= 9 Months to April 30 
8 2.05 1.28 
Mathieson Alkali Works......... .. 7 
| Merchants & Miners Transp. ...... Come 


eek Ended 


° ———Week Ended——_ 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Price Indicators 
Miscellaneous 1 941 Metals( Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): ed 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,565 3,429 3,199 AIUMINGM, TD... 0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 98.7 99.1 96.0 Copper, electrolytic, per lb... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 857,067 855,124 899,370 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
Wholesale Commodity Price Lead, per lb. ...... *0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
104.4 104.5 92.6 Steel Billets, per ton........... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,713 3,582 3,676 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 84,069 85,658 86,291 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.53 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 112,406 112,309 131,783 Zinc, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
Farm Products: 
July July 4 July 12 0.38@38% 0.37% 0.34% 
Gty 5 ocoa, superior Bahia, per lb.. *0.09 .09 0.0751 
Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,261 2,862 3,054 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,793 2,034 1,934 No. yellow, per 
F. W. Index a’l Producti 175. 174. 156.8 sss, ade irst, per dozen. “ +20 
Of Flour, ‘std. Spring’ pats., bbl... 6.85@6.60 6.50 6.55 
Distributi f Freight Car Loadings (cars): rd, Middle West, per Ib..... *0.1290 0.1290 0.1047 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.62% 0.62% 0.45 % 
Gok 14344 12578 13°57 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.83% 0.85 0.7014 
51.032 44.431 44 255 Sugar, granulated, per lIbs.... $0.0560 0.0560 0.0505 
10°348 9°508 10177 No. 2, red, per bushel... 1.29% 1.32% 1.19 
384,237 356,666 362,666 Miscellaneous Commodities: ‘ 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 | 1.11 
Federal Reserve Reports July 15 July 8 July 16 Gasoline tank wagon, dealer, gal. 4-0-1310 0.1310 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities Hides, No. 1 packer, per 0.15% 0.15% 0.15 
& prices fixed by the OPA. 
Other Loans for Securities.... 414 382 447 (1926 = 100) July1z7 July10 July 18 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 19,110 18,313 14,506 108.3 108.4 95.4 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,382 392 3,548 aterialS 97.7 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... "822 25,654 24°260 93.7 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,081 5,088 5,416 145.i 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 483 374 363 4. 83.4 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 3,227 3,069 2,294 . 96.8 
Total Money in Circulation .... 12,502 12,489 9,645 Metal Products ............... 112.8 112.8 1123 
eee Raw Materials ................ 101.9 102.4 88.3 
*Daily average, 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-Manufactured Goods 101.9 101.9 95.6 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. 110.2 110.2 100.0 
tJournal of Commerce. xRevised. 82.2 82.7 75.6 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 =100 Indicators 
U. 8. *$55,547 190 | | (D. 
tRail fi t t 9. *$9, 
559 Monthly figures are those of the — 
Freight Cars ....... 39,530 92,566 190|_ Federal Reserve Board Index;-- New Financing: 
f S ities: , Yorporation ........ *$161.0 *$367.0 
AD Stacks “$33,419  *$39,607 weekly extensions are based on Municipal (incl, RFG) "32.6 
*59,112 *53,237 170}— computations by The Financial Tax Collections, U.S. : 
tBrokers’ faces World. Internal Revenue ...*$13,047 *$7,370 
*$340 *$416 160 U.S. Newsprint Activity: 
Ratio oak to Value 1.02% 1.05% Consumption (tons)... 296,393 323,279 
tAcceptances Outstanding *$163 *$213 Newsprint Production (tons) : 
tComm’l Paper Outstdg. *$315 *$299 150 
tFood in Storage: United States ...... | errors 
Cheese (Ibs.)........ *228.0 *121.0 140 Burlap Consumption 
Eggs (lbs.) ........ *227.0 “129.0 44.8 80.6 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *102.5 *382.5 §Shoe Output (pairs) . *40.0 *40.5 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *722.4 *850.6 130 §Fire Losses, U. S8..... *$19.5 *$24.9 
tComposite Price Indexes: Radio Broadcast Sales: 
All commodities 98.1 87.2 120 Mutual System...... $665,372 $534,513 
Farm products ...... 104.5 83.0 Bonds Called Before 
Raw materials ...... 98.7 84.1 Maturity (total) ..... $42.1 *$147.7 
Semi-m’f’d articles... 92.6 87.6 110 *1.5 *43.3 
Manufact’d products. . 98.8 89.0 State and Municipal. *§.1 *4.9 
All commodities other 100 Rear eae None None 
than farm products 96.7 88.2 Public Utility ..... *26.8 *41.0 
All commodities other *7.9 *49.3 
than farm products 90 Life Insurance Sales 
95.9 89.0 *$647.4 *$648.1 
tFinancial World Index: 80 Ordinary Insurance... *356.5 *449.5 
War Stock Prices... 42 54 Industrial Insurance. . 129.9 *135.6 
Peace Stock Prices... 50 65 Group Insurance .... 161.1 *62.9 
jAdvertising Lineage: 70 Cotton Activity: 
Monthly Magazines... 472,419 477,365 Spindles Active (av.) *23.1 *22.9 
Women’s Magazines.. 375,306 379,025 \, Lint Consumed (bales) 966,940 875,812 
Canadian Magazines.. 142,367 165,841 60 Cotton - Hand 
JUNE *1.9 
tAdvertising Lineage: 50 Plate Glas Production : 
National Weeklies.... 887,781 950,144 *4.7 *18.5 
Trade Paper Ad (pages) : 40 ‘ corn ‘rina *9.8 *8.6 
Commercial Papers. "36 "38 "39 4041, FM J nished Steel Shipments 
Class Magazines .... 612 683 1942 *1.8 *1.7 


* Million. 


+ Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National 


Advertising Records. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK A’ AVERAGES — 


30 15 

1942 Industrials R.R.s Utilities 
July 

ls 108.91 25.70 11.91 
| oe 107.82 25.62 11.80 
18.. 107.69 25.60 11.81 
20. 107.98 25.79 11.86 
7 108.36 25.87 11.79 
5 108.36 26.08 11.77 


36.06 
35.75 
35.72 
35.85 
35.95 
35.94 


Vol. of Sales 


N.Y.S.E. 
. Shares 


265,390 
282,770 

99,810 
213,828 
283,882 
435,510 


Issues 
Traded 


¢ At the first of the month. 


$ Estimated. 


CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. f= 
189 193 189 17 2 89.22 4,404,400 sna 
137 301 170 11 2 89.16 3,690,900 Py 
93 157 134 4 1 89.12 1,497,900 Rp 
209 147 186 12 1 89.14 3,174,000 . 20 
240 152 159 20 3 89.17 4,735,000 | | 
265 188 187 39 2 89.24 7,033,400 . 222 
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640 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 41 of a series which will cover all common ported; Dividends, paid in full for 1941, including extras; 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless Prices, final “High and Low” range for full year. Earn- 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have ings and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
been effected. Figures for 1941: Earnings, latest re- the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Average 1941 
White: 26% 27% 26% 28% 19% 28% 33% 15% 15% 17% 17% 
Low,. retibaba 7% 6% 15% 15 67 18% 6 6% 7 7% eS 10% 
Earnings “msde D$4.98 D$5.79 D$5.46 D$2.24 D$4.66 $1.09 $0.11 D$2.92 $0.17 $3.12 D$2.16 $4.41 
Dividend ..... 0.50 5.00 None 0.31 None None None None None None 0.58 1.25 
White Rock Min. Spring...High......... 47% 28% 38% 
ve Shea 29 31% 24% 17% 18% 11 7 11% 8% 
Low 23% 21% 12% 13% 8% 5 3% 4% 2% 
Earnings ag A $4.08 $2.51 $1.81 $1.87 $1.33 $1.43 $1.34 $0.58 $0.51 $0.10 $1.56 $0.10 
Dividend ..... 4.50 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.73 1.40 0.50 0.50 None pe 0.10 
White Sewing Machine.....High......... 5 2% 4% 3% 4% 6% 634 3 1% ones ae wees 
Earnings ..... D$19.68 D$21.84 D$4.10 D$2.41 D$1.82 D$0.60 D$0.50 D$0.75 $0.80 $1.25 D$4.97 $1.31 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Wilcox Oil & Gas.......... 9% 8% 5% 5% 3% 5% 6% 3% 4% 3% 2% 
eT TO 2% 2% 2 2 1 2% 1% 1 2% 1% awe 1% 
Earnings ..... D$2.79 D$1.13 D$1.25 D$1.09 D$0.71 D$0.06 $0.24 $0.52 $0.77 $0.35 D$0.52 $0.75 
Dividend ..... None one None None None None None None None 0.10 0.01 None 
illys-Overland ......... 6 bid 5% 3% 3% 3% 2% 
Earnings ..... D$4.97. D$2.50 In Receivership i$0.14 iD$0.71 iD$0.98 iD$0.50 ...- iD$0.30 
Dividend ..... None None bark None None None None >,” 
i 3% 1% 11 9 9% 11 12% 5% 7% 7% 7 
Wilson & Company 4% 3% 6 4% 3 2% 3% 4% 
Earnings ..... jD$1.93 jD$1.08 j$0.49 j$0.94 j$1.08 j$1.06 j$0.29 jD$0.96 j$0.63 j$0.85 $0.14 j$2.56 
Dividend .... None . None None None 0.37% 0.50 0.50 None None None 0.14 None 
Wood (Gar) Industries..... High. .... 17% 8% 7% 65% 5% 
Earnings ..... D$0.25 $0.06 $0.86 $1.14 $0.62 D$0.05 $0.25 $0.93 t 
Dividend .... snes a None None None 0.55 0.25 None None None | $0.08 0.30 
vie 35 bid 4% bid 4 bid 7 bid 5%bid 18 _ bid 
10% 10% 15 19% 


Earnings ..... D$4.72 D$7.49 D$5.69 D$4.25 D$1.80 $2.34 $4.41 $1.97 $2.25 $4.27 D$0.87 $3.01 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None 1.00 0.10 2.00 


colworth 72% 45% 50% 55 65% #8 65% 53% 50% 42% 34% 
Earnings ..... $4.22 $2.27 $2.96 $3.31 $3.22 $3.36 $3.42 $2.95 $3.02 $2.48 $3.12 $2.69 
Dividend ..... 4.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.00 
orthington Pump ........ I ‘ 106% 24 39% 31% 25% 363% 47 27% 23% 24% woe 25% 
a's 15% 5 8 134% 11% 23% 12 114 10% 13% 16 
Earnings ..... D$4.97  D$13.17  D$17.30 D$15.80 D$8.03 D$1.32 $3.79 D$2.61 $0.54 $6.20 D$5.27 $8.42 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
W: Aeronautical ...... 27 18% 24 75 68 140% 128 121% 129 122 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.42 $0.61 $1.61 $0.71 $1.76 $3.48 $5.48 $6.24 $11.10 $3.17 $17.10 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 1.10 8.00 
80% 57 57% 76 82% 79 76 78 93 80 
2% 34% 54% 63 58% 61% 75 73 
Earnings ..... $5.13 $3.63 $3.72 $3.99 $3.92 $4.25 $4.43 $3.88 $4.33 $4.27 $4.16 $4.05 
Dividend ..... 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.85 4.25 4.00 3.78 4.00 
30 15 23 22% 35% 51 62} 39 33% 25 22% 
8% 6% 7 14 17% 33% 21% 20% 18% 15% 145 
Earriings ..... D$1.49 D$1.60 $0.07 $0.12 $0.98 $2.49 $2.72 $0.14 $2.10 $2.90 $0.84 $3.43 
Dividend ..... 2.00 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 1.00 0.93 1.00 
ruck Coach ee 15% 7% 7% 7% 9% 23% 37% 21% 21% 19% roe 17% 
3 1 2 2% 2% 8% 7%, 8% 11% 
Earnings ..... D$1.82 D$2.30 D$0.97 D$0.92 D$0.26 $1.36 $0.85 D$0.16 0.76 $1.60 D$0.19 $3.01 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None one 1.12% 0.11 1.25 
0 29 11% 19% 22% 53% 55 46% 27% 21% 14 a etd 12% 
6 3 3%. 13 18 42% 12% 936 914 
Earnings ..... $1.28 D$0.49 $1.02 $1.99 $4.44 $4.65 $3.61 D$1.71 $0.51 r$1.19 $1.65 *f£$3.35 
Dividend ..... 2.75 1.00 0.25 0.75 2.75 3.25 2.25 None None 0.50 1.35 1.00 
town Sht. 78 27% 37% 33% 46% 87% 101% 57% 56% 48% 
Earnings ..... D$6.55 D$11.75 D$7.64 D$2.91 $0.64 $7.03 $6.79 D$0.89 $2.50 $5.96 D$0.68 $9.13 
Dividend .... 2.75 None None None None None 3.25 None None 1.25 0.73 3.00 
Earnings ..... —Not Available— D$0.20 $0.27 $0.26 $1.80 $3.32 $0.07 $1.20 $2.10 $1.10 $2.06 
Dividend .... $0.28 $0.09 0.03 0.16 0.02 0.90 2.00 0.25 1.00 1.50 0.62 1.75 
5% 2% 5 5 14% 42% 43% 25% 22% 17% 15%. 
Earnings ..... dD$0.80 dD$1.18 d$0.10 d$0.02 d$2.46 d$3.87 d$1.42 d$2.18 d$1.50 d$2.51 $1.21 d$3.32 
Dividend ..... None one None None None None 2.00 None 1.00 1.00 0.40 1.00 
15% 9% 8% 7% 7% 9% 9% 5% 3% 4% 3% 
Earnings ..... $1.14 $0.69 $0.45 D$0.12 D$0.18 $0.12 $0.17 $0.06 D$0.03 $0.14 $0.24 $0.27 
Dividend ..... 1.00 0.55 None None None None None None None None 0.16 0.15 


—12 mos. ended April 30. f—12 mos. ended July 31. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. j—12 mos, ended Oct. 31. p—10 mos. ended Oct. 31. r—7 mos. 
') July 31. * Change in fiscal year. + On former capitalization. D—Deficit. 
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When Bombers are 
yout Business — 


GUN-RINGS FOR A 
BOMBER TURRET! That's 
a job only for steady 
nerves. Consolidated riv- 
eter, Chilton Bass (right), 
smokes Camels. “They 
have the mildness that 
counts,” she says. Yes, 
mildness means more 
than ever these days/And 
Camel’s slow burning 
means extra mildness! 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE... 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel.- (Based on 
actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


---AND AT HOME 


WANT STEADY 


contains 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than 
any of them—according to in- 
dependent scientific tests of the 
smoke itself! 


B-24 ASSEMBLY— San 
Diego—Marjorie 
Blackmore (with drill, at 
left) speaking: “It’s al- 
ways Camels with me. 
They’re milder and more 
flavorful.” Wherever you 
hear it— that’s what they 
mean when they say: 
“I'd walk a mile for a 
Camel!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


camels ARE 
THE FAVORITE 


? 


— 


